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EVOLUTION. 



OR 



SPECIAL CREATION— WHICH? 



The two rival propositions which I propose to dis- 
cuss, each the initial point of a theory of the universe, 
are these : 

1. The opening verse of Scripture, " In the begin- 
ning God created the heaven and the earth." 

2. The enunciation of the materialistic philosophy, 
"In the beginning the universe commenced to 

EVOLVE itself." 

The first professes to be a revelation, that is, a state- 
ment of absolute truth from above downward. The 
second a philosophy, that is, a conclusion of approximate 
truth from below upward. For the first starts outside 
of and before the material universe, assuming the exis- 
tence of God when the universe was not, either in form 
or substance, and asserting its absolute beginning to be 
through creative power. The second, beginning with a 
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4 THE OLD BIBLE 

collation of present facts and inferences derived from 
them, ranges backward by analogical reasoning to a 
beginning which is confessedly not the beginning, and to 
a cause which is not the First Cause. For both that 
which began to evolve itself, and the force which set the 
evolution on, must have existed before the evolution 
began, and therefore, before the beginning this theory 
finds. It is, therefore, only an approximate conclusion, 
and does not account for the absolute origin of things. 

In calling these propositions " rival," I do not mean 
as will be seen, to imply that they are by their terms 
necessarily or fairly mutually exclusive — "creation by 
evolution" is not self -contradictory, and is accepted by 
many of the best minds — but only refer to the assump- 
tion of rivalry which they make who account "evolution " 
an exhaustive and satisfactory solution of the question 
at issue. 

Let us examine the testimony of Scripture and sci- 
ence relatively as to the facts involved, and see wherein 
they clash. Firsts as to the chronology of creation there 
is no contradiction, for there is no chronology in either : 
both assert a beginning, neither fixes a date. Second^ 
as to a Creative God, science neither affirms nor denies 
directly, but declares him by logical measures unknow- 
able and therefore unprovable. To this Scripture as- 
sents, nowhere seeking to prove His existence, but de- 
claring that the "world by wisdom knew Him not" nor 
can "by searching find Him out." Thirdy as to Creation 
itself, science declares the idea, in the sense of an ab- 
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AND THE NEW SCIENCE. J 

solute and original bringing into existence, to be beyond 
the range of all analogy in human experience, and there- 
fore unthinkable. To this also the Scripture assents, 
declaring that, not through logic, but " through faith we 
understand that the worlds were framed by the word of 
God, so that things which are seen were not made of 
things which do appear." 

It would seem as though the terms " unknowable " 
and "unthinkable" were mere expressions of the limita- 
tions of man's reasoning powers, not denying the actual- 
ity of the underlying idea, but simply setting it out of 
the range of philosophic inquiry as unsuitable. When 
David says, " Such knowledge is too wonderful for me : 
it is high, I cannot attain unto it," no one would suppose 
him to deny the existence of that which he declares un- 
attainable by him. But strangely enough the terms 
"unknowable" and "unthinkable" seem in modern 
philosophy to be professions of strength rather than 
confessions of weakness. The old Greeks erected an 
altar to " the Unknown God," confessing that in their 
narrow range and with their imperfect vision they had 
not found him. But the modern Greeks call us to the 
altar of the "Unknowable God," reaching it by these 
steps : First, what the material universe does not disclose 
to man, he cannot know or think. Second, what he can- 
not "know" or "think," he cannot in any wise perceive. 
Third, what he cannot, as at present constituted, perceive 
can never be perceived by him or any other, and is there- 
fore unknowable. 
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6 THE OLD BIBLE 

Now accepting these propositions for the moment, it 
is evident that before God can be logicked out of reality 
by them, there must be an exhaustive knowledge of all 
the contents of the material universe, and all the know- 
ing capacities in it. For the unknowable is that which 
the universe not only does not, but cannoty when fully 
explored, disclose, and mind when fully developed cannot 
grasp. The most drastic of negative proofs is required. 

But the propositions themselves are not admissible 
without proof. How can it be shown that there is no 
other than a material universe from which disclosures 
may come to man ; or that there is no other avenue of 
truth to man than the intellectual faculties ; or that what 
is unknowable to him now may not be knowable here- 
after, or be now knowable to higher intelligences } But 
until these propositions at least are legitimated, and a 
lawful demonstration then made out, it is absurd to speak 
of the "unknowable" as tantamount to the non-existent. 
When our maps labeled the centre of Africa an "un- 
known region," did they mean " unreal "—and if " unknow- 
able," would the case have altered } The Nile would 
still have come from it: must it have been an "eternal" 
river because a barrier of impregnable swamps made its 
source "unknowable".^ And what would we have said 
to a mensuration or description of that unknowable? 
How can a man know what is unknowable, that is, what 
he can not know. Concerning that which is unknown 
there is neither science nor philosophy, and silence is 
better than speech. We may therefore safely leave all 
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AND THE NEW SCIENCE. 7 

affirmations to the effect that an infinite God is known 
to be unknowable, and an absolute creation thought out 
and found unthinkable, and both therefore proven in- 
credible, pinning to them the epigram on Bishop Berke- 
ley: 

" When Bishop Berkeley says no matter is, 
No matter then what Bishop Berkeley says." 

I have thus far dealt with the negative element in 
the evolution theory — negative yet essential to its integrity 
as a theory of the universe, for if the idea of God the 
Creator be admitted, the recognition of design and 
providence is certain to follow, and evolution sinks to a 
secondary and subservient place. Herbert Spencer, by 
the addition of this element to the positive contributions 
of scientific experiment and theory, has made himself 
the leading exponent of the theory in its only complete 
form. 

Turning to the direct conclusions of material science 
the force of the remarks just made will be perceived; for 
here the utmost attainable is conceived to be, not the 
disproof of God. or creation, but the superseding their 
necessity by showing that nature is self-sufficing and 
self-evolving. One of the most blasphemous of the ma- 
terialistic school represents science as conducting the 
hypothetical Creator, with honor, to the frontier of the 
universe, and dismissing him with thanks for his provis- 
ional services, no longer required. But the conception 
of God, even provisionally required by man, as thus 
admitted, does not so promptly expire, because his exist- 
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ence is deemed no longer necessary to a scientific hy- 
pothesis. That idea, to be removed from the human 
intellect, must be more than counterpoised, it must be 
extinguished. And this the Spencerian agnosticism 
essays to accomplish. 

Let us compare again the formula of Scripture 
(interpreted by its expansion in the first chapters of 
Genesis) with the formula of evolutionism, interpreted by 
science. The latter teaches that the present order of 
things came into existence not simultaneously but suc- 
cessively ; and so does the former, for whatever interpre- 
totion be given to the term "days," there is in any case 
a temporal succession in the coming to be of diverse 
facts and forms in the universe. Again, science teaches 
a certain gradational progress from lower to higher forms, 
force before life, water life before land life, lower organ- 
ism before higher, the apex of all in man. Scripture 
again agrees. Once more — science claims a coming into 
existence of the forms of nature and life, (the material 
thereof already being provided.) through mediate agen- 
cies, and not by direct creation out of nothing. This 
again the Scripture abundantly confirms. It speaks of 
the Mediatorial Son of God, " by whom also he made the 
worlds." The creation of the heaven and earth is called 
their " generations or births r " The earth brought forth 
grass, the herb yielding seed, and the tree yielding fruit 
whose seed was in itself, after his kindy* (mark the 
phrase.) God "created" great whales, which in the same 
verse it is said, " the waters brought forth." God " crea- 
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ted" man by "forming him of the dust of the earth." 
It is therefore evident that the Scripture itself describes 
creation as evolutionary, in the qualified sense of the in- 
tervention of mediate agencies ; earth and water "bring- 
ing forth " primal forms, and these " yielding seed after 
their kind," man himself being commanded to "multiply 
and replenish the earth." 

At this point, however, as it seems to me. Scripture 
and modern evolutionism part company : the one affirm- 
ing an absolute creative beginning, and a repeated " let 
there be," as new elements are introduced in the forma- 
tive process: the other declaring that the universe 
evolved itself y without impact of force from without. 
This is the drift of Prof. TyndalFs language in the pref- 
ace to his well-known Belfast address. He says: "As 
far as the eye of science has hitherto ranged through nature 
no intrusion of purely creative power has ever been 
observed ; the assumption of such a power to account 
for special phenomena has always proved a failure." 
This "intrusion" of any other than present natural agen- 
cies is, then, the thing to be discredited. The characteris- 
tic and essential elements of the scientific argument to this 
end may be roughly summed up into two, vis.: 

I. Continuity, There must, as to the diverse forms 
of nature and life, have been an absolute unity of origin, 
and the present diversity must have come through ab- 
solutely continuous derivation of later from former orders 
of things. For if a link has anywhere been wanting in 
succession or a new feature appeared whose lineal de- 
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scent cannot be traced, at that point the dreaded intru- 
sion of an exterior creative force is called for by the 
new and unexplained fact. There is also required an 
unvarying perseverance of the existing laws or agencies 
of nature from the beginning. For if these have ever 
ceased to act or have ever varied in their action, then, 
during that interval or under those variations, which may 
have been variations of infirmity, they could not account 
for the steady unbroken onward flow which would again 
suggest the necessity of creative supervision. 

The notion of "continuity" pressed to its limits, de- 
mands the eternity of the universe, and as a theory 
of its origin fails, for that which is eternal had no origin. 
If it had an origin outside itself, there must have been 
somewhat outside itself, and that somewhat may have 
been God. If God created the germ, he created its sub- 
sequently unfolded contents, and creation by evolution 
is creation still. It was not by accident, therefore, but 
by the set of the inexorable tide of logic, however he' 
may sentimentally deny atheistic materialism, that Prof. 
Tyndall found himself in his Belfast address disparaging 
Darwin's idea of "primordial germs," and sympatheti- 
cally quoting in his own behalf old Lucretius, who 
wrote purposely to " deliver men from the fear of the 
gods." The evolutionary philosophy which does not 
exclude directly or inferentially the hypothesis of the 
supernatural, the Divine, can not find in itself the solu- 
tion it seeks of the origin of things, and determined on 
that end is almost sure to say in its heart, although it 
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may not consent to formulate the thought in words, 
"There is no God." 

2. Dysieleology. The other radical idea emerging 
from the evolutionary system of thinking, is expressed 
in this "new-coined word, equivalent to "absence of de- 
sign." If the universe has unfolded according to a pre- 
conceived plan, or is unfolding under intelligent guid- 
ance, then there is outside the universe a mind, a con- 
trolling mind, and the universe has not evolved itself 
automatically, but has been evolved creatively; and 
Creation and Providence admitted, Special Creation and 
Special Providence are not only credible, but almost in- 
evitable conclusions. The purposelessness, as well as 
the continuity of world development, is therefore an 
essential postulate of the new philosophy. 

Let us look at these hypotheses in their order, and 
first at that of Continuity. 

What proof is there of it } Direct proof, in its ex- 
tended form, of course is not claimed. Nobody has dis- 
covered all the links of the chain of derivation back to 
the primordial germ or the fiery cloud. No actual chain 
is therefore exhibited. Two lines of proof, however, are 
claimed to point far in that direction, viz.y the alleged 
discovery by Darwin of the origin or transmutation of 
species, and by Grove, and others, of the correlation and 
, conservation of forces. The former, it is insisted, opens 
the road back to the primordial, homogeneous blob of 
life-jelly, if not to the nebulous haze ; the latter to the 
one as yet undifferentiated force, of which heat, light. 
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electricity, life, and mind, are only the masquerading 
forms. It is noticeable that Prof. Tyndall, one of the 
most distinguished and brilliant exponents of the theory 
of conservation of force, maintaining the permanence of 
inner identity of force under changed forms, (as 'for in- 
stance, that arrested motion in becoming heat is the 
same motion still, only under a new "mode,") stops short, 
notwithstanding the exigence of his theory, before the 
chain of continuity is complete. He declares the iden- 
tifying of molecular movement in the brain with thought 
is unwarranted, inasmuch as things contemporaneous are 
not necessarily identical, nor even necessarily connected 
as cause and effect. It is, as he declares, a case, not of 
" logical inference, but of empirical association ;" and the 
chasm between brain movement and thought not only 
is not bridged, but, to use the favorite phrase of the 
school for exhaustive denial by implication, it is "un- 
thinkable." But if there be no derivative connection 
between matter and mind, one link is wanting at the 
top, and continuity is broken. Room is left for a " spirit 
in man," and for the "inspiration of the Almighty" to 
give him " understanding." 

But again, Professor Huxley invented "protoplasm," 
the homogeneous, structureless fluid, the link between 
matter and life, and identified it in "Bathybius," the jelly 
from the sea-bottom. Oken, long before, had said " the 
sun shines on the water and salts it, shines on the salted 
sea, and life begins ;" " all springs from the sea mucus." 
But Huxley's "neighbor," Tyndall, "cometh after and 
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searcheth him," declaring that the allegation of homo- 
geneousness and lack of structure in protoplasm, because 
the microscope finds no structure or organic difference, 
is a baseless one — a fancy, not a demonstration — as the 
microscope is too limited in range to touch the question. 
He calls it a mischievous abuse of the instrument to 
claim such powers for it. Meantime the late " Challen- 
ger" Expedition has explored "Bathybius," and intelli- 
gent observers declare it to be very ordinary sea mud, 
without a trace of vitality in it. Professor Huxley him- 
self, when called upon to record the present net result 
of scientific inquiry in the authoritative Cyclopaedia 
Britannica, declares that the biologic and abiologic sci- 
ences — that is, the science of living and non-living 
things — are sharply, and as yet impassably, parted off 
by a definite line ; and scourges the persistent Bastian, 
who insists that he has produced life from dead matter, 
with the reply, that any man can think so who is stupid 
enough and careless enough to think he has produced 
whatever he sees come to be, but that the belief in the 
reality of spontaneous generation decreases precisely as 
accuracy of observation increases. But if the self-deri- 
vation of life from matter be denied, another link is 
broken, and there is room and need for a Creator to 
interfere by touching the form, made of the dust of the 
earth, with the life not inhering therein. 

It is true, it will be answered — ^and this is a constant- 
ly needed resort in evolutionary reasoning — that these 
gaps are not supplied ; but only not supplied as yet. 
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We report progress, and all progress is in that direc- 
tion. 

How far, then, have we advanced in that direction ? 
And at this point Darwinism takes its place and signifi- 
cance. For it is not too much to say that this whole 
gigantic Cosmology, this gau^y, brilliant, and tenuous 
bubble of the self-evoliition of all things, has been blown 
from the very moderate thimbleful of substantial soap- 
suds in the pipe of Darwinian observation. And Darwin 
has discovered what.? Why, just what Jacob and Laban 
knew, and Jacob used to his advantage among the flocks 
of Laban. When Jacob asked, for his wages, that all the 
speckled, spotted, and brown produce of the flock should 
be his, the wily Laban assented, and quietly removed all 
the colored rams and ewes from the sheep and goats in 
Jacob's charge, leaving him only the white ; for he knew 
the law of persistence in inheritance. Jacob did not 
object ; but with still greater shrewdness, set before the 
ewes at breeding-time the pilled rods of white and green ; 
for he knew the fact of variation in descent through ex- 
terior causes ; and he set the faces of the flock towards 
the ring-streaked that were produced, and bred them 
together, for he knew the law of heredity of variation; 
and he removed the feebler when he used the pilled rods, 
but put them before the stronger as they conceived, for 
he knew the law of selection and inheritance of strength ; 
"so the feebler were Laban's, and the stronger Jacob's." 
In fact, if the book of Genesis had not been written 
hundreds of years before Herodotus, and long before 
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all other human records, one might suppose the 30th 
chapter an anachronism, and that Jacob had read and 
profited by Darwin's treatise on the " Variation of plants 
and animals under domestication." There is one thing, 
however, that Jacob does not appear to have tried, al- 
though Darwin has set the world on fire, and laid the 
basis of a philosophy, by arguing it ultimately feasible : 
he did not try to breed the sheep and goats together, or 
so to breed the sheep as by-and-by to get a goat, much 
less to produce a more valuable, but more dissimilar ox 
or camel. In a word, be believed in variation of quali- 
ties in species through "obscure causes," but not in 
transmutation of species, the essential postulate of the 
new philosophy — a foundation-stone which neither 
fact nor trustworthy inference has been found to supply. 
To the endless objections to Darwin's inferences from 
his facts, assuming so enormous changes and such 
wonderful resulting structures, as is the human eye, for 
instance, to have come through evolution, he replies that 
we forget that he claims for the working out of these 
results, first, an immensity of time ; and second, that the 
variations have been infinitesimal in gradation, Recent 
conclusions of Sir Wm. Thomson ^nd others greatly 
limit the time hitherto claimed for the earth's develop- 
ment; and the variations most iHviminating this theory, 
as in the case of the Ancon sheep, have not been infini- 
tesimal. But the demand (or infinite time and minute- 
ness of variation ^x^ altogether beside the case, unless 
the facts and their legitimate inferences point in the 
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right direction and get through the first hedge. No 
matter how long the time, it will not bring us to the goal 
by however small stages, but only farther from it, if we 
are not going the right way. Does Darwinism success- 
fully take the first step towards the transmutation of 
species ? 

The one permanent element of classification, and 
apparently the only one that is not misleading in 
biology is, according to competent teachers, just that 
which Scripture hints at — the "bearing fruit after its 
kind," "whose seed is in itself." The radical key of 
aflSnity is the power of mutual and permanent fecundity. 
Analogies of structure do not prove kinship, and are decep- 
tive. The leaf-bug is not of kin to the leaf it resembles, 
nor the stick-bug the progeny of the dead stick it apes. 
All the material for Darwin's philosophy of prolonged va- 
riation comes through the phenomena of birth. Sexual 
selection belongs to the same range. The marvellous 
contrivances for plant fertilization belong to the same func- 
tion, and in fact the whole mystery of progressive life finds 
its nucleus there. But there nature shuts the impassable 
gates of, species. Thus far the familiar and obvious but 
unprolific mule, with proverbial stubbornness, blocks the 
way, and as with Balaam of old, " the dumb ass rebukes 
the madness of the prophet." Evolution, as a scientific 
conclusion, stops inside of the first species, "bearing 
fruit after its kind." The next step requires a Crea- 
tor. 

I have said that Darwin's facts do not, on the whole, 
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point even in the direction of automatic evolution — that 
is, onward progress self-guided. The improvements he 
insists on as seen in domestic plants and animals, are of 
course, not self-guided, but directed by man. Two things 
are noticeable in them ; first, that the improvements in 
some one quality on which he insists, are made at the ex- 
pense of others, and this on the whole, deteriorates the 
stock. The domestic dog and cat, the finer varieties of 
fruits and flowers, are not so hardy as the wild, and 
turned loose would not compete with their wild kin. 
Then again there is constant failure to maintain artifi- 
cial varieties even under careful management; we all 
remember varieties of strawberries and potatoes, once 
popular, now extinct. And without human skill and care, 
all cultivated diversities speedily revert to the wild type. 
Here is the wilful persistence of tendency in nature to 
keep things in their own limits, and repair the hedge 
which has been broken down by human interference, 
when the sheep have been got back into the fold. 

Then the sudden appearance of new varieties, from 
unexplained causes, as often brings deformity as superior 
strength and beauty. It brings variations both sides of 
the line, and both abnormal. Like the rocking of a 
cradle backward and forward, not onward — always within 
limits, and always tending to rest in a vertical position — 
so the variations in birth oscillate this way and that, 
never uniform in one direction, never passing assignable 
bounds, always gravitating towards the original and nor- 
mal type. 

2© 
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Since nature therefore steadily holds in check man's 
efforts towards permanence in abnormal varieties, and, 
when he lets go, obliterates them as remorselessly as 
she does his deserted habitations, reducing them to their 
normal dust, it is as unreasonable to argue from the 
facts in question, that left to herself, she would reverse 
her order and begin to play the methodical strain of 
evolution on her "harp of a thousand strings," as that 
geological fortuities would, left undisturbed, have pro- 
duced Milan Cathedral, or advanced spiders the East 
River Bridge. 

Darwin does not indeed contend that the progress 
through varieties to species is effected through new 
features uniformly advantageous introduced in birth, 
but that when such features do inexplicably arise, they 
persist and become the germ of a new variety, because 
they give an advantage in the struggle for life with na- 
ture and their kind. This idea is the Gibraltar of Dar- 
winism. It is enough to say in regard to it that even 
among evolutionists, as far as I can judge, it is assigned 
a less and less prominent place. That it should ever 
have gained so preeminent a place in the evolutionary 
scheme seems largely due to the charming simplicity 
and candor with which it was presented, the wonderful 
ingenuity of interpretation by which it was supported, 
the romantic freshness of widely-gathered and curious 
phenomena offered to illustrate it, and the peculiarly 
facile and fascinating realni of fancy in which Darwin 
wove the web — a rosy twilight haze in which his readers 
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set sail with him to discover the enchanted land, them- 
selves enchanted meanwhile. 

As illustrative of the "dry light" in which the phleg- 
matic man of science sees things, look at this : Mr. D., 
having learned from his friend Mr. Hearn that he once 
saw a black bear swimming for hours. with his mouth 
open, concluded that he must have been "catching, like 
a whale, insects in water." Now mark the inference : 
" Even in so extreme a case as this, if the supply of 
insects were constant, and if better adapted competitors 
did not already exist in the country, I see no difficulty 
in a race of bears being rendered by natural selection 
more and more aquatic in their structure and habits, 
with larger and larger mouths, till a creature was pro- 
duced as monstrous as a whale." To which we can only 
reply with Polonius in the play, " very like a whale." 

That in the "struggle for life" with rivals and 
with environing nature favoring diversities of struc- 
ture have played a certain part is very evident — a part 
far more significant, if it were capable of proof that 
rivalry had been chiefly between individuals or races of 
nearly equal prowess, and that changes of environment 
had been usually minute or gradual. But the thinning 
down of races by mutual struggle compared with their 
devastation by superior races, seems insignificant. What 
advantage has the shrimp with longest head and sharpest 
claw over his weaker brother, when both stand before 
the "open door" of the whale's jaws. And the climatic 
and other changes in the. earth's history seem to have 
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been largely convulsive and sudden, such as to preclude 
the notion of educational or developmental tendency. 
Of what avail were favoring peculiarities to those oceans of 
fossil fish now held in the petrified contortions of a violent 
death from some shock of nature. In all this range of 
phenomena so predominant, destroying whole races, if 
not the whole living tenantry of the earth at times, nat- 
ural selection had no part. 

But I hasten to the remaining question, The ab- 
sence of desigft. It is a little strange that those who are 
so virulent against the intrusion of the mental element 
in evolution, can find no terms to express the process 
except those that imply mind. The word ** evolution** 
means an unrolling; but of what.? Plainly of some- 
thing .preexistent, that successively comes into light as 
the process goes on. But that something must have 
been devised, else it is chance bringing mad chaos, (and 
the longer the time, the more chaotic,) and not an order- 
ly routine unfolding. Who can but here think of the 
seven sealed scroll, "written within and without," with 
the plan from the foundation of the world, which the 
Lamb in the Apocalypse prevailed to open and unroll — 
the true evolution. 

Uarwin speaks as freely and fascinatingly of the baits 
intended to lure insects, the pollen plasters meant to be 
glued craftily on their backs, and pistols so set in the 
corolla that the insect's foot shall stir the trigger unwari- 
ly, causing a seed load to be shot upon his back, as Paley 
himself; and these he calls "contrivances." So that, as 
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the Duke of Argyle has said, the flower-field might, like 
an English nobleman's preserve, well bear the sign 
'* traps and spring-guns set here." But contrivance is 
design. 

One of Darwin's most valued works treats of the 
"Variation of plants and animals under domestication." 
But surely the intelligent perception and use of the 
secret of variation, to accomplish a foreseen end, by man, 
and the fact that there is a mind in man able thus to 
bring inferior life through wise manipulation to its best 
forms, suggest not erratic automatism, but a still higher 
mind leading blind nature itself by a way it knows not 
up to a foreseen destiny. 

The whole discussion of the subject of design in na- 
ture must be fragmentary, however, for we see " parts of 
His ways" only. The bumblebee's theory of the design 
of the universe may be that it was meant to supply muck 
for its ball and a home for its seed, and no doubt that 
design is included ; but it is not safe to count that the 
only or highest. The evolutionist's conception of the 
philosophy of the universe implies the postponement and 
subordination of mind to matter, of which it is counted 
the consequent and product. The womb of chance had 
(it seems) in infinite ages worn out all possibilities of 
matter other than a world, and so a world resulted. 
When the trembling, formless world had exhausted all 
possibilities of molecular permutations, protoplasm at 
last was struck and left. And protoplasm still worked 
on the awful shadow of nebulous possibility, until through 
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endless retrogressions and gradations of partial fiulure 
it sifted out organic life ; and so went on the bungling 
experiment until, as Burns tops it out : nature 

** Tried her 'prentice hand on man. 
And then she made the lass6s." 

All this might do if the possibilities of chance were not 
as expansive as those of time. Permutations of ciphers, ' 
though fabulously great, will never bring the figure ofie. 

This theory, therefore, looks for nothing in the order 
of nature preadapted to the mind of man. It puts anato- 
my above physiology; physiology above psychology; 
human automatism above human thought. It accounts 
it a puerile thing to suppose that God set the analogies 
of nature as skeleton lines to be traced by men " thinking 
His thoughts after him ;" that useless rudimentary bones 
in the lower creature were meant to be catchwords at 
the foot of the page to link thought on to the next 
higher type in the creative plan, in which the same bone 
appears in functional fitness ; that the frost-leaf on the 
pane, where neither life nor exterior circumstance can 
shape it, is a hint of the Divine " patterns " — a glimpse 
of the " invisible things which are clearly seen by the 
things that are made." 

Darwin has been criticised for entitling his book on 
the derivation of the human species the '' Descent oi 
Man/' rather than the "Ascent." But it seems to me 
there is signal though unpremeditated fitness in the title. 
For if man has come out of the smooth, unconscious flow 
of the lower life — which, if it be slumber, is at least pain- 
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less slumber — to a consciousness which is only a dream, 
and that a suffering dream, bringing a momentary, but 
mocking sense of freedom, quickly girdled round by a 
black nightmare of material necessity ; if he differs from 
the dumb brute only in this, that being a chained thing 
like it, and not a real person^ as he fancied, he has by 
thinking come to know, and by feeling to be galled by, 
the chain he wears in common with it ; if his awakening 
is only to a dungeon and despair, then truly is his prog- 
ress a " descent," and it were better for him, like guilty 
Judas, *' never to have been born." 

Scripture and reason point another and a better way. 
Man, submerged in nature, is not lost in it. Though 
bom of clay, he is not altogether clay, but a "prisoner 
of hope," for God's breath is in him, and a spirit's des- 
tiny is his. 
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CAN SCIENCE 

Give Us a Nevs^ Bible? 



The growing prominence of physical science among 
the agencies that affect human thought, ought neither 
to surprise nor dishearten the Christian teacher ; still less 
to be regarded with indifference by him. 

It ought not to bring surprise ; for consider what has 
been attempted, what accomplished, and how the results 
have been ingrained into life. The boldness that essayed 
to put the stars in its balances, to shiver the sunbeam 
for its secret, and to twine the serpentine lightning, 
charmed from the sky, round its sceptre, must command 
admiration. And when, having gathered materials from 
the ends of the earth, from desert and ice-floe, from 
ocean-depth and star-depth, and with slow and patient 
toil compared, classified, and winnowed them, it put the 
resultant facts into its crucible, and extorted the final se- 
cret, clarified as pure gold, how could so magnificent a 
triumph fail of applause } And when, once more, this 
mastery over nature was turned to practical account — 
when the strong muscles of steam were bowed to lift the 
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burden from tired human shoulders — when electricity, 
stripped like an athlete, was apprenticed as man's mes- 
senger — and all the vagrant and mysterious forces, now 
vanquished, were yoked into the car of human progress — 
what more was needed to command regard and confi- 
dence ? 

It ought not to bring disheartenment : for whatever 
blesses men is in lineal sequence of Christ's work, and 
cannot be against him, although they who work the deed 
" follow not with us." Whatever " bears witness to the 
truth " continues the work for which He was" born " and 
" canie into the world." He who in token of his Mes- 
siahship opened blind eyes and unstopped deaf ears, who 
called his followers " disciples," and strove by parable, by 
hint from nature, and by direct appeal, to goad them 
from sluggishness into questioning, cannot be displeased 
that men now find deeper vision into the truth of things, 
and are more alert to hear the whispers of nature than 
of old. All truth is God's truth, however revealed. The 
world's harvestings of thought are yearly, but the sifting 
is perennial, and through the one sieve all solid grain 
will fall together at the last. The Gospel of Light can never 
do other than recognize and welcome light 

But the dazzle of achievement ought not to blind us, the 

comfort of material progress to beguile us, nor confidence in 

the self-vindicating power of truth to leave us so apathetic 

as to ignore a danger that still lurks behind. Truth, though 

it be itself divine, reaches us through human media, and 

may be distorted or contaminated thereby ; though it be 

3 
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good in itself, it may be made to minister to evil — z. mor- 
dant to fasten a superficial error — a solid spear shaft to 
give momentum to a light-barbed lie. The Scriptures 
are the " Scriptures of truth," but men may " wrest them 
to their own destruction." The words quoted by Satan 
in the wilderness did not cease to be the Word of God ; 
yet they were meant by him to reach an evil end. If it 
was possible in PauFs day to " change the truth of God 
into a lie," and so to " worship and serve the creature 
more than the Creator," it is possible now ; and this pos- 
sibility ought to make men watchful lest the vantage- 
ground of good be used to war against good, and truth 
be betrayed by those to whom her message is confided. 
It will therefore be as much a service to true science as 
to true religion to point out the fact, if it be a fact, that 
the sneers at revealed truth, which have of late been ut- 
tered in her name, have not been lawfully begotten of 
her, but are the illegitimate offspring of a misalliance 
with pride and passion. With this aim let us look at 

1. THE SPIRIT OF SCIENTIFIC ANTI-CHRISTIANISM. 

We have not lacked reminders, of late, of the " war- 
fare of science," and the *' martyrdoms of science," nor 
that these come from the " conflict of science and reli- 
gion." The scientific memory is keenly retentive of, and 
the scientific imagination loves vividly to reproduce, the 
cruelties of the dungeon and the rack, suffered by truth- 
lo\ers, and inflicted by ecclesiastical intolerance, dog- 
matism, and recklessness. But before self-designated 
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knights-errant, fired by the memory of these ancient and 
real wrongs, spur forth against the frowning windmills of 
the "religious bigotry" of to-day, it may be well for 
them to ask, not only whether the days of that kind of 
chivalry are not passed, but whether they are heirs in 
spirit of the martyrs they applaud, or the persecutors 
they condemn. 

The force of the appeal to mediaeval times for sym- 
pathy in the " warfare of science " to-day, will be greatly 
weakened if it appear that on the part of science that 
warfare is no longer defensive but aggressive, and that 
intolerance, dogmatism, and recklessness are no longer 
at least the exclusive traits of the clerical party. 

I. SCIENTIFIC INTOLERANCE. 

Intolerance, ecclesiastical and other, seems to be the 
natural response of weak humanity to evpry great influx 
of conscious power. Not the Corsican lieutenant, but 
the dynasty-swaying Emperor, is jealous of the margin 
between his dominion and the earth's rim — apparently 
only a slender line. Commodore Vanderbilt, when he 
has outstripped all successful competition, still wants to 
" carry his point." When the " Successor of Peter " 
found men willing to credit him with '• power to open 
and shut heaven," what could seem more plausible than 
to assume dominion also over earth ; and having thus^ 
reached approximate omnipotence, omniscience must be 
assumed to justify his decrees. But this being done, all 
tenants of space and time became at once either subjects 
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or trespassers, and all unlicensed explorers after truth, 
vagrants to be expunged. Human omnipotence cannot 
suffer a dominion, nor human omniscience a knowledge, 
outside its own. Human nature, ecclesiastical or scien- 
tific, is still human, and equally open to the peril that 
success brings — a peril that scientific leaders have not 
escaped. 

" From the death of Hegel in 1831, and of Goethe in 
the following year," says George Ripley, " the tendency 
of thought on the continent of Europe, which had been 
of an intensely ideal or spiritual character, began to 
assume an opposite direction" — ^''the ancient names of 
Plato, and Descartes, and Leibnitz, were dethroned by 
the stalwart host that took possession of the domain of 
physical science." How far in the intervening half-cen- 
tury that reflex tide has rolled throughout Christendom 
is manifest. The materialistic tinge has colored the flow 
of thought in all departments of study, and all forms of 
literature. So far in fact has this influence reached, 
that it is here and there assumed, that while there is no 
truth but scientific truth, there is also no science but 
physical science. Whether such a result be reached by 
a new expansion of the bounds of Physics, or the denial 
of the reality of all beyond its old bounds, the assump- 
tion of a monopoly of truth is in either case extravagant 
and absurd, and begets an intolerance which is intolera- 
ble. 

The claim of physical science to lead, if not exclusively 
to control, our educational systems, affords an illustration. 
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It has been urged in lecture, pamphlet, book, and review, 
with great persistency, and with marked results, not, in- 
deed, altogether undeserved. But what shall be said of the 
contemptuous spirit in which Herbert Spencer, one of its 
leading advocates, speaks of classical, as contrasted with 
scientific culture ? Is it fit ground of boasting for a schol- 
ar, that the classics were "effectually resisted" by him 
when young ; or of self-congratulation that he knows "abso- 
lutely nothing of the masterpieces of ancient literature in 
the original, and very little in translation" ? The Duke of 
Somerset, in his zeal to heighten the glories of science, 
declared that statesmanship, in contrast with it, must 
sink into insignificance and oblivion ; but the " London 
Spectator," criticising the statement as a plausible " yet • 
one of the most dangerous of intellectual falsehoods," 
'* affecting all progress, deflecting it from the right road," 
reminded him that "freedom is more valuable than in- 
creased food, that justice is more of a necessity than 
rapid traveling," " that Washington did more for Ameri- 
ca than Fulton." When, in like manner, the " bread and 
butter" school of German philosophy sneer at the puer- 
ility of the Kantian metaphysics — when Prof. Huxley de- 
clares "all man's works and ways" to be the exclusive 
property of Biology, concerning which no man is entitled 
to entertain an opinion, or review a statement, except he 
be an expert in that department — ^when Prof. Tyndall 
plants the flag of occupation upon the whole continent 
of " natural theology," and warns off all theological occu- 
pants as " squatters," and in fact broadens the claim to 

3* 
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the limits of the intellectual universe, remanding religion 
beyond the walls of space and time to the realm of " emo- 
tion," (emotion being, according to his co-philosophers, 
a "phosphorescence of the brain,")— and when finally 
Geo. H. Lewes absorbs into the scientific scheme the 
" sensible and extra-sensible,", leaving to all others only 
the " supra-sensible " — an unreal realm to be traversed by 
a non-existent faculty — we cannot but ask whether Pope 
or Council ever assumed to stretch a longer radius of 
empire, or more rigorously to exterminate all shadow of 
rivalry in authority or sphere. If these teachings be 
correct, it is clear that the Christian church of to-day 
stands less in the attitude of the persecuting inquisitors 
than of Galileo before them — ^guilty, not of intolerance, 
but of contumacy, in venturing to believe an interdicted 
truth, and still defiantly continuing to exist 

II. SCIENTIFIC DOGMATISM. 

Dogmatism is the natural expression of infallibility. 
It demands acceptance, not because its utterances are 
proven true, but because, being stamped with authority, 
to question them is to rebel. 

The " martyrdom of science " in other days was by 
fire and sword, but in our days the "scientist" is mar- 
tyred rather by doubting his vicegerency in all realms. 
Unsupported guesses at the unknown, and supercilious 
sneers at the believed and unrefuted, are uttered with an 
assumption of authority, beside which, to quote the 
phrase of the New York " Nation," " the pretensions of 
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the Pope and the Council seem slight and shadowy." 
And these explosive utterances are barked down through 
the long range of magazine and newspaper literature, 
with as much vigor as though they were sections of a 
Papal Bull ; not without effect ; for these random state- 
ments are popularly supposed to be carefully-deduced 
conclusions from " stubborn facts." Science claims for 
its utterances 

I. SUPERIOR CERTAINTY. 

" Their business," says Prof. Tyndall, " is not with 
the possible, but with the actual ; not with a world 
which might be, biit with a world which is." To the 
same effect is the well-known quotation from David 
Hume, which Prof. Huxley so heartily endorses, in which, 
in invidious contrast with " divinity," and " school meta- 
physics," science is represented as dealing purely with 
" quantity or number," " matter of fact and existence ;" 
all other than this leading to " sophistry and illusion." 
The " beliefs " grounded on these, it is declared, " can be 
verified experimentally as often as we like to try." 
" Cause and effect " are also declared to involve, not " neces- 
sity," but only a " definite order of succession among 
facts," in which there is no " must." Now here seems to 
the ordinary mind a most engaging promise of trustwor- 
thiness. Who could refuse confidence to a guide who 
promises never to lead him from the solid jock of the 
** verifiable" — to make no assertion which is not a trans- 
lated fact — to offer no opinion unfortified by fact ? And 
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yet, no sooner is the trustful hand placed in his, than the 
lecturer turns from the microscope and the scalpel, and 
in the name of "science," oracularly pronounces the 
coming enthronement of ** matter and causation," and the 
** banishment from all regions of human thought of what 
we call spirit and spontaneity." But is this teaching a 
transcript of the "actual" — the "world which is"? 
Can it " be verified experimentally any time we like to 
try " ? Perhaps it may be " sophistry and illusion ;" cer- 
tainly it is not " science." 

Again, Prof. Huxley, upon the basis of thorough and 
prolonged experiment, asserts that he finds not a single 
fact to justify the theory of the spontaneous emanation 
of life from not-living matter. Yet he deliberately an- 
nounces himself an "evolutionist" — declaring that it 
must be that life was sometime so produced. Thus in- 
voking the aid of that " necessity," which, as he declares, 
science repudiates, and repudiating the testimony of the 
" observed facts," on which alone science can build, he 
asks men to accept, upon his authority as a " scientist," a 
conclusion from which the scientific premises have been 
cut away. 

The line of demarcation between experiment and 
theory is in fact very distinct, and the realm of the for- 
mer comparatively small ; but the subtle and unannounced 
intermingling of the two in discussion, the subordination 
of the former to the latter for partisan ends, and the 
equally positive tone in which fact and guess are an- 
nounced, give the mere theorist a docile hearing, to which 
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the experimentalist alone is entitled. And so at last a 
man comes to be denounced equally an " obstructionist," 
a " foe to progress," whether he question " Pangenesis/' 
or the ** Copemican system." For have not both been 
promulgated by authority ? And what right has any man, 
who is not an expert therein, to doubt a teacher in biol- 
ogy? 

n. PRECISION IN STATElfENT. 

The claim of scientific teachers to superior definite- 
ness in thought, and accuracy in expression, seems 
plausible, and carries great weight. Being accustomed 
literally to "divide a hair 'twixt north and northwest 
side," why should they not transport the same exactitude 
into reasoning and language? Words are apt to be 
counted cautious and final, that have been weighed in 
scales marked to milligrammes. * But the confidence 
thus won is not always fairly won. The effort to " popu- 
larize sciende " has, among other things, led to sweeping 
generalizations and misleading ambiguities, most inconsis- 
tent with the boast of conscientious rigor of statement. 
Dr. Draper entitles his work a " History of the Conflict 
between Religion and Science," but explains in the pref- 
ace that by " religion" he intends especially ** Roman- 
ism." Had he put the explanation in the title rather 
than in the preface, he would not have misled the thou- 
sands who will read the one, but will never see the other, 
and accept it as his testimony that religion and science 
have been proven intrinsically antagonistic. Prof. Tyn- 
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dall expressed surprise and indignation at the criticism 
that followed his famous Belfast escapade. But his re- 
sentment was more unreasonable than the criticism. 
For the question is not whether some shadowy tinge of 
Theism might be shown possibly consistent with his 
words — the responsibility of one who enjoys the vantage 
ground, and assumes the obligations of a public teacher, 
is not so limited — ;but rather what impression must they 
naturally convey. The declaration that he " discerned " in 
** matter" " the promise and potency of every form and qual- 
ity of life," might be in itself ambiguous enough, for it 
might refer to a " potency of being moulded by divine pow- 
er, as well as of self-moulding." But when it was prefaced 
by the startling announcement of a purpose to " abandon 
all disguise," and make a " confession," there seemed to 
be foreshadowed some utterance at variance with, and 
likely to shock, current opinion — ^for we do not " disguise," 
nor reluctantly "confess," what all men about us be- 
lieve. And when there was added the declaration that, 
notwithstanding the absence of "satisfactory experi- 
mental proof," it is possible to "justify scientifically, the 
belief in its (matter's) potency under the proper condi- 
tions to produce organisms," and the further declaration 
of belief in the " continuity of nature " — ^which, being in- 
terpreted, mea.ns the eternity of matter — and an approval 
of the language of Lucretius, that "Nature is seen to do 
all things spontaneously of herself, without the meddling 
of the gods *' — what must the common mind naturally infer, 
if not that the conception of God, as discriminated .from 
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nature, and so having personality, was meant to be dis- 
credited, and " material Atheism " substantially avowed. 
Yet to give utterance to so natural a conclusion is in 
Prof. Tyndairs eyes to do him " moral violence," and to 
provoke a new retaliatory homily upon clerical " bitter- 
ness/' 

What more can dogmatism claim than this — that it 
shall not only impose its unverified theories on men by 
weight of authority, but forbid the exercise of private 
judgment upon the ordinary meaning of words — that it 
shall at the same time claim accuracy to command confi- 
dence, and ambiguity to escape criticism ? 

m. BREADTH AND FAIRNESS. 

But the preeminent feature of the scientific spirit is 
alleged to be its freedom from prejudice through self-in- 
terest or passion. A medium without color or refraction, 
an eye without film, and a brain without heat, are its es- 
sential prerequisites. 

Its realm is remote from the partisanship of practical 
life. Truth seems here to be sought for its own sake — 
experiment promptly settles dispute, and the motives to 
rancor and perversion are slender. This statement is 
specious, and no doubt often commands a more confiding 
and sympathetic hearing. But it is only specious. So 
far is it from verifying itself historically, that scarcely 
any literature can exhibit such tyranny of tradition, 
such obstinacy of prejudice, such partisan sophistry, and 
such virulence of personal invective, as that of scientific 
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discussion. How can the assumption of such unique 
and passionless candor and courtesy be justified beside 
the harsh epithets and harsher insinuations of the Eng- 
lish, to say nothing of the coarse ribaldry of the German 
materialists? Buchner does not scruple to say of the 
school, that included such names as Kant, Jacobi, and 
Schelling, that its philosophy is one " which inspires a 
legitimate disgust in men, both learned and illiterate." 
Prof. Huxley does not scruple publicly to stigmatize 
those who dissent from his theories as " pigmies," and to 
insinuate that the somewhat trenchant, yet dignified and 
thorough review of them by so reputable an author as 
Dr. Elam, is the " laughter of fools." Even Mr. Darwin, 
whose exceptional mildness and ingenuousness have 
been often and justly signalized, ventures to say that 
" none but a man content to look like a savage at the 
phenomena of nature as disconnected, can any longer be- 
lieve that man is the work of a separate act of creation," 
and that "any hypothesis is better than the miserable 
assumption of a special creation." So that this self-can- 
onized sainthood of truth, which assumes to have rid it- 
self of flesh and blood to sit in the naked bones of emo- 
tionless impartiality, still betrays the " peccant humors " 
of our common nature, finding no fit description for 
those who question its authority but " pigmies," " fools," 
or "savages." 

The traditional background upon which to bring out 
by contrast the supreme dispassionateness of science, is 
the " Odium Theologicum " — a species which is supposed 
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to have absorbed its genus and to have no fellows. 
Herbert Spencer, in his book on the " Study of Sociolo- 
gy," gives a whole chapter to the discussion of the 
" theological bias," while the scientific bias receives only 
an indirect and passing allusion. Elsewhere, allusions 
to the uncandid " ingenuity," the stubborn " obstructive- 
ness," the sordid "self-seeking" of the "clerical party," 
abundantly flavor scientific pages. In fact, when one 
remembers the freedom with which the gravest insinua- 
tions of stupidity, meanness, and hypocrisy, have been 
launched against the work and spirit of the Christian 
ministry of to-day, and from whom these assaults have 
chiefly proceeded, one sees plainly enough that in other 
realms than theology " fire " can be " called down " on 
them that " follow not with us." 

But this disposition of the scientific fraternity to di- 
vide the realm of motive so unequally — resigning to reli- 
gion the large realm of obliquity and obstructiveness, 
springing from love of power and place, class prejudice, 
and the bondage of tradition, and reserving for science 
only the modest claim to absolute freedom from, or un- 
mixed purity of, motive — has been indirectly questioned 
as too generous a waiver of their own territory, and that 
too by one whose name is not without lustre in scientific 
annals. Mr. A. R. Wallace, arguing the prejudice and 
obstructiveness of scientific men, says, " It is not neces- 
sary to do more than refer to the well-known names of 
Galileo, Harvey, and Jenner : the great discoveries they 
made were, as we all know, violently opposed by theii 
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scientific contemporaries, to whom they appeared absurd 
and incredible." "When Benjamin Franklin brought 
the subject of lightning-conductors before the Royal 
Society, he was laughed at as a dreamer, and his paper 
was not admitted to the Philosophical Transactions." 
" The Edinburgh Review called upon the public to put 
Thomas Gray into a strait-jacket for maintaining the 
practicability of railroads. Sir Humphrey Davy laughed 
at the idea of London ever being lighted with gas." 
" The French Academy of Sciences ridiculed the great 
astronomer Arago when he even wanted to discuss the 
subject of the electric telegraph." **When Young put 
forth his wonderful proofs of the undulatory theory of 
light, he was equally hooted at as absurd by the popular 
scientific writers of the day." So, then, it appears that 
all " hooting " at the morning has not been confined to 
ecclesiastical owls, and that no "hooting" from any quar- 
ter much hinders the day. 

The case of Galileo, to which so frank reference is 
here made, is what lawyers might call the "leading case" 
in the so-called " conflict of religion and science." But 
it is well to remember that Galileo himself did not regard 
the circumstances as involving any such conflict, nor his 
theory as irreconcilable with Scripture. " For," to quote 
his own words, " from the Divine word. Sacred Scriptures 
and nature did both alike proceed ; and I conceive that 
concerning natural effects, that which either sensible ex- 
perience sets before our eyes, or necessary demonstra- 
tions prove unto us, ought not upon any account to be 
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called in question, much less condemned, upon the testi- 
mony of Scripture texts which may, under these words^ 
couch senses seemingly contrary t/tereto!' He was not so 
troubled by the fear of "ingenious exegesis" as those 
who quote his name to mar the cause he advocated. 
It is well also to remember that if he suffered injus- 
tice, as he did, at the hands of ecclesiasticism, it was an 
ecclesiasticism ruled not by Christianity or the true word 
of Scripture, but by the scholastic science of the day, 
which built upon Aristotle and the "fathers." It was 
not the Scriptural, but "Aristotle's closed universe with 
the earth at its centre," the "total crash" of which, as 
Prof. Tyndall admits, followed the "epoch-making work 
of Copernicus." It was not the Hebrew Scripture, but 
the Septuagint Greek and the Latin Vulgate, which, 
bending the original at the demand of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, made the heavens a closed vault, a " firma- 
ment," and not an open " expanse," as Moses declared it. 
However indefensible the cruelty of Galileo's bitter 
death, it ill becomes the science, which prepared the way 
for and applauded it, to crown itself with the exclusive 
Honors of that martyrdom. 

That the religious life does not of itself predispose 
>r prejudice men against science seems evident from 
the fact that in those dark days the noblest names in 
science came from the religious roll. Copernicus, Ger- 
son, Palissy, Roger Bacon, Kepler, all were Christians. 
That the clergy have not been moved by any peculiar 
instinct to revolt against new truth is also plain; for 
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when Sir James Simpson sought to introduce anaesthet- 
ics, he found no braver defender against a fossilized 
conservatism than Thomas Chalmers ; and Cotton Math- 
er, aided by the clergymen of Boston alone, upheld in- 
oculation for the smallpox, though threatened, and at 
length assaulted by a mob in which the physicians of the 
city took part. 

On the whole, while dogmatism seems not to be the 
natural fruit of either religion or science in the abstract, 
but a fungous growth that may fasten on either, it seems 
also clear that they are not safest from it who count 
themselves incapable of it, especially when their confi- 
dence is reinforced by self-instituted contrast with others. 
They are not the elect of truth who " trust in themselves 
that they are righteous and despise others/' 

ni. SCIENTIFIC RECKLESSNESS. 

That contempt for logical consequences, which is 
sometimes vaunted as the scientific correlative of fidelity 
to truth, sets open a tempting road to wrong. By all 
means let him who has reached infallibility stifle all con- 
tradiction, and press his decrees to the end, even though 
that end reach to the torture-chamber and the stake. 
Infallibility always did so, untroubled by " consequences." 
But for erring mortals, whose narrowest conclusions need 
frequent verification — that is to say, frequent revisal in 
the light of " consequences " — and whose broader gene- 
ralizations are still more to be suspected because of the 
danger of mental refraction, a milder and less presump- 
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tuous form of speech seems more becoming. Devotion 
to physical research does not absolve from moral obliga- 
tion. The right to inquire, and to express new opinions in 
a narrow range, does not entail the right to strike wild- 
ly and wantonly at established and cherished convic- 
tions which lie far beyond that range. Especially is this 
indefensible when the opinions assailed are bound up 
with the dearest hopes and the destiny of men. If, 
where the consequences involved would only be the 
wounded sensibility of a fellow-scientist, there is caution 
and courtesy, surely it is not overscrupulous to pause 
when more sacred realms are reached, and say with Car- 
lyle, " Let profound silence meditate that matter." But 
the physical universe seems too narrow a range for the 
more irrepressible class of scientific minds of to-day. 
They stand upon the outer borders of possible science, 
and "prolonging their gaze" into the depths beyond, 
" confess " to us what they there " discern," with all the 
oracular assurance of a revelation. Meanwhile no sense 
of delicacy or impropriety hinders the invidious characteri- 
zation of that which all Christendom accounts a Divine 
revelation as an antiquated " Hebrew legendy* bringing a 
** conventional theology y' ** wrought by inheritance into 
us!' In so far as these irreverent words claim the sanc- 
tion of science, they are, 

I. Gratuitous, The science of to-day is before all else 
positive. Its votaries are not called to be warriors, certain- 
ly not wanton invaders. Its emblem is the trowel, not the 

sword. The walls are best built when many work togeth- 

.4* 
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er, each doing a special work in an assigned place. Once 
the compendious barber was surgeon and blood-letter also ; 
but we have found our advantage not only in surgery as 
a separate calling, but in a special surgeon each for eye, 
hand, and tooth. In like manner the interests of science 
have been served and her authority increased, as men 
bound themselves for life to a single family of beetles or 
shellfish, and made that their world ; for as the range is 
narrower, observation becomes more trustworthy and 
complete, and testimony more decisive. The field of the 
microscope is small, but its smallness is the condition of 
knowledge, and it reveals nothing beyond itself. The en- 
tomologist finds no ultimate atoms under his lens, but he 
does not feel at liberty to dispute the chemist on that head. 
He admits other worlds beyond the microscopic, and that 
out of his own realm his special training gives him no 
authority ; and if he is consistent he will admit that the 
assumption of such authority is as wrong as it is unwise. 
•* When the human mind," says Prof. Tyndall, "ias 
achieved greatness and given evidence of extraordinary 
power in any domain, there is a tendency to credit it 
with similar power in all other domains. Thus theolo- 
gians have found comfort and assurance in the thought 
that Newton dealt with the question of revelation ; for- 
getful of the fact that the very devotion of his powers 
through all the best years of his life to a totally different 
class of ideas, not to speak of any natural disqualifica- 
tion, tended to render him less, instead of more, compe- 
tent to deal with theological questions." Goethe also, as 
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he declares, leaving poetry to formulate a theory of color, 
"became a mere ignis fatuus to those who followed him." 
But this caution to others is lost upon the cautioner him- 
self. For notwithstanding the ** devotion of his powers 
through all the best years of his life to a totally different 
class of ideas " — namely, certain branches of physics — he, 
in the very same publication, assumes that he is "com- 
petent to deal," and that very decisively, with some of the 
most radical " theological questions.'^ He disposes of the 
question of inspiration by declaring the words: of the Bi- 
ble "interesting" and "pathetic" "attempts of the open- 
ing mind of man to appease its hunger for a Cause." 
He assumes the function of a Hebraist, deciding that 
the "meaning" of the language of Genesis is "obvious" 
to him, and that it has been abandoned at the demand 
of Geology. He claims to be an expert in Scripture in- 
terpretation, for he assures us that Genesis " is a poem, 
not a scientific treatise;" in that aspect "for ever beau- 
tiful," while contributing nothing to knowledge, but rath- 
er obstructing it. Elsewhere, in eulogizing Mr. Spencer, 
he recognizes " chastened intellectual emotion " as natural- 
ly coincident with the discovery of truth, and infers that 
at such supreme moments " the ganglia of this apostle 
of the understanding are the seat of a nascent poetic 
thrill." From this we may conclude that Genesis would 
not, in his esteem, cease to be true by becoming "a 
poem." But if true, how can it be " hurtful " and " ob- 
structive," or how "discredited" by geology.^ On the 
other hand, if it be untrue, how can it be "for ever beau- 
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tif ul " ? Even the ablest of experimentalists and most 
fascinating of lecturers on light and electricity may pos- 
sibly become an *' igfiis fatuus'' in the unaccustomed 
realms of theology and exegesis. Samson himself, 
" shorn of his strength," became " weak, and as another 
man." 

The irreverent attacks of scientific men on Scripture, 
again are, 2. Rash, The " faith and culture in which we 
were all cradled," as Prof. Tyndall admits, " are the un- 
deniable historic antecedents of our present enlighten- 
ment." That faith and culture is Christian. Now, even 
though such antecedence be accounted casual only, it is 
undeniable that the line of enlightenment and the line of 
the growth of Christianity have been coincident, and that 
the most advanced nations still most revere the Chris- 
tian faith. The permanence and ever-increasing suprem- 
acy of so ancient a religious system, cast with so many 
rivals into the "struggle for life," is an unmistakable 
disclosure of a "survival of the fittest" which should, 
according to the canons of science itself, command the 
highest deference. Christianity is not a parasite cling- 
ing by chance-tendrils, and to be wrenched away by a 
sufficiently angry pull, but itself the deep-rooted trunk 
of that civilization of which modern science is only a 
vigorous shoot. 

Mr. Wendell Phillips will perhaps be accounted free 
enough from undue bias in favor of Christianity and 
from the bondage of tradition,, to express an impartial 
opinion on its relation to modern progress. I therefore 
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quote from him. Having in one of his addresses argued 
the impotence for good of heathen religions, he adds : 
" When we think of these moral characteristics, and see 
what the religion has done for the world, see the commen- 
tary which eighteen centuries of civilization have written 
upon the Gospels, see what Europe and America are to- 
day, and then turn back to Judea, to that haughty, bigoted, 
exclusive, illiterate, despised race, and see where the reli- 
gion was cradled, we cannot but think that it was provi- 
dential in its birth and beneficence. Shakespeare and 
Newton towered above the average level of society in their 
time, like Teneriffe above the sea. But when we think of 
this yewish boy rising up at the feet of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, with the religions of the Ganges on the one hand 
and that of Olympus on the other, and think what it was he 
said and wrought and contributed to the world, he towers 
so high above Shakespeare and Newton that the distance 
between these and the average level of life in their day, in 
the comparison, becomes a mere ripple on the surface of 
the world. It is easier to believe that a power greater 
than man took possession of that Jewish peasant and 
made him the organ of its communication and the in- 
strument of its working, than that he, by any wit or cul- 
ture or cunning of his unaided faculties, created this origin 
nal religion and constructed modem civilization^ 

A religion thus wrought into the world's history 
through the long centuries, mastering the confidence of 
men in spite of intellectual struggle, verifying itself to the 
heart through practical experience in sorrow and trial, jus- 
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tifying itself to the deegest intuitions of the whole race in 
spiritual things — a religion that has quickened thought, 
overthrown despotism, softened manners, inspired hope, 
whose banner is light and whose breath is benediction- 
such a religion cannot be dislodged from men's affec- 
tions and confidence by boasting prophecy, by counter- 
revelation out of a " vain imagination," nor by decrying 
the intelligence of those who cling to it. The " seed " 
which the modem " birds of the air " would with the old 
appetite devour, is no longer a seed, as they fancy, but 
has "become a tree," in the branches of which they 
themselves are " lodging." 

The hand that would batter down the walls of Chris- 
tianity with such weapons will only wound itself. The 
gun is more dangerous at the breech than at the 
muzzle. 

Finally, under this head, these assaults are, 
3. Cruel, They cannot harm the truth, but they may 
wantonly " overthrow the faith of some ;" and this is no 
small matter in a world where doubt is so easy and faith so 
hard. It is far quicker work and easier to shatter than to 
build; but it is not the willing work of one who "loves his 
neighbor as himself." Doubt is, in its very nature, agony 
to earnest souls, and the higher the theme the more terrible 
the agony : faith only is rest. It is a strange delusion 
that leads men to doubt, as in itself emancipating, cour- 
age-inspiring, satisfying. The freedom into which it 
delivers is that of the trackless wilderness ; the courage 
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it breeds is frenzy; its satisfaction is the stupor of 
despair. 

Montaigne's motto was good : " I do not understand, 
I pause, I examine ;" but it contemplates doubt as a pre- 
liminary stage on the road to faith, and not a finality. 
It is one thing to send a voyager with chart and compass 
to another port ; a far difEerent one, to cut him from his 
moorings and send him adrift and helpless into the un- 
charted sea. What duty is laid, then, on Prof. Tyndall 
to beguile men from their restful faith in the living God, 
when he can only offer to their faith instead " an insolu- 
ble mystery f'' through which "life on earth has been 
evolved, species differentiated, and mind unfolded from 
their prepotent elements in the immeasurable past " i 
Why must he so rudely assault the " conventional theolo- 
gy," which teaches of the relation and destiny of body and 
soul, to tell us at last that on this theme ** science is mute** 
and to exhort us to " lower our heads and acknowledge 
our ignorance, priest and philosopher, one and all " } To 
what end does Prof. Huxley even point out for men's feet 
" the first rung of a ladder which, in most people's esti- 
mation, is the reverse of Jacob's, and leads to the antipo- 
des of heaven," when descending that ladder with him 
in search of "evolution," they are to reach no wiser re- 
sult than this : " Of the causes that led to the origination 
of living matter we know absolutely nothing*^ ? 

It is not long since Ludwig Feuerbach, who had con- 
fidently besought men to "break the illusion that God is 
a being distinct from man," expired, saying, " Truth, O 
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Truth, where is it ?" The vision is still fresh before us 
of the calm, sad face of John Stuart Mill, early banished 
and lopg starved in that sterile land of negations, which 
men strangely call the Positive Philosophy. The early 
stoics, and that Lucretius whom Prof. Tyndall so extols, 
sought refuge from misery in suicide. For he who is 
" without God " is ever " without hope in the world." 

It was sad and wanton work, if the story be true, that 
was wrought in the soul of that simple-hearted old Scotch 
mother, the mother of Hume — when, disarmed by motherly 
pride and afFection, her faith went down under the min- 
gled logic, sarcasm, and appeal, in which David was so 
masterly. He could waste away a mother's faith through 
superior intellect, but what answer could he make to the 
letter from her death-bed begging him to restore her ban- 
ished peace t 

To trifle with faith is to jeopardize a soul's destiny. 
No trivial motive can justify it. "As a madman who 
casteth firebrands, arrows, and death, so is the man that 
deceiveth his neighbor, and saith. Am not I in sport ?* 
Let no man cut the string that holds eveu the blind man 
to his dog, until he can give him sight or show him the 
way to walk alone. 

II. THE NEW BIBLE OF SCIENCE. 

What, then, have the apostles of the new creed to 
offer us in place of the Bible they contemn } Our "faith," 
they tell us, is little better than credulity, our "hope" a 
delusion, our "love" a childish sentimentalism. They 
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promise us a solid basis of certitude, a better aspiration, 
a wiser rule of life. " Trust us," they virtually say, " and the 
long tutelage of dependent faith shall end." " Ye shall be 
as gods, knowing good and evil." The promise sounds 
familiar, but the reminiscences that hang about it are not 
assuring ; nevertheless, let us inquire further. 

I. BASIS OF AUTHORITY. 

AgaiAst the "faith" which is the "substance of 
things hoped for^ the evidence of things not seen,' we are 
warned, and promised in its stead a basis of fact — fact 
that can be tested with hammer, scale, and finger-touch. 
" The method of verificatiofty let us never forget," says 
Mr. Lewes, "is the one grand characteristic distinguish- 
ing science from philosophy, modern inquiry from an- 
cient inquiry." 

Let us lay the cornerstone, then, with the most ob- 
vious inquiry, namely : 

I. As to the nature of matter. The world about us is 
palpable to every sense, and seems solid enough. Of 
what substance is it made } Prof. Tyndall tells us, on 
the authority of Sir John Herschel, that the material for 
a comet's tail 100,000 nriles in diameter and 50,000 miles 
in length, filling a measure more than 300,000 times that 
of our earth and sky, if swept together and compressed, 
could be hauled away by a single cart-horse, and proba- 
bly by a fraction of a horse-power. He thinks that the 
sky-matter, beyond a region at the average" height of 
Mont Blanc, could be shut up in a gentleman's snuffbox 

5 
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or held in the hollow of the hand. The size of the uni- 
tary molecule has been computed by Sir Wm. Thomson, 
and found to be between a ten millionth and twenty-five 
millionth of one twenty-fifth of an inch ; bearing about 
such a relation in size, to a pea, as an apple to our world. 
Mons. Gaudin has also estimated that to designate the 
number of such molecules which would lie on a pin's 
head would require twenty-six figures, and that to count 
it would require 25o,ocx) years. So that the old de- 
bates of the Scholastics as to how many angels could 
dance on the point of a cambric-needle seem fairly rival- 
led and relieved of absurdity. But it must not be sup- 
posed that we have yet reached the limit. This molecule 
is the simple unit of the physicist only ; the smallest mass 
that can exist by itself. It is itself an aggregate of 
atoms, and is for the chemist a compound unit yet to be 
investigated — the still diminishing vista stretching im- 
measurably away. 

Long before we have reached down even to the physi- 
cist's molecule, the cornerstone we are seeking has dwin- 
dled beyond the range not only of unaided sense, but of 
the microscope, and we move in a world of matter and 
motion " to which it has no passport, and where it Can 
offer no aid." It will therefore be but small disappoint- 
ment to find it vanishing altogether into the realm of the 
ideal ; as we are told by Prof. Tyndall that Sir Wm. 
Thomson's molecular measurements are " an exercise of 
the imagination;' by Mr. Lewes, that "atoms belong 
wholly to the realm of thought, not to reality ;" and by 
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Mr. H. Spencer, that " atoms and ether, though valuable as 
working hypotheses, are inconceivable!* So that the prom- 
ised rock of certainty which is to supplant the Christian's 
faith, is not only " not seen," but unreal and inconceiva- 
ble. The " ether " to which Mr, Spencer alludes, is that 
alleged medium through which the waves of light are 
formed and propagated, but which we can neither see, 
feel, taste, nor smell. Its existence, says Prof. Tyndall, 
is " demanded by the scientific imagination," as the basis 
of any satisfactory theory of light, and yet it is, as Mr. 
Lewes observes, " purely hppothetical ; it is an artifice of 
calculation, conformity to which in experime^it does not 
prove its reality as a fact y but only its utility as a theory." 
This last remark is worthy of special attention. For 
the larger part of the conclusions of science lie beyond 
the experimental test. " There are very few scientific 
problems," as Prof. Huxley admits, " even of those which 
have been, and are being most successfully solved, 
which have been or can be approached in any other way 
than that of more or less justifiable speculation." He 
instances the spectroscopic notion of the nature of the 
stars, the atomic theory, the evolutionary scheme of Dar- 
win and Haeckel, as " unverijiable hypotheses!' "The king- 
dom of science," according to Prof. Tyndall, '-cometh 
not by observation and experiment alone, but is com- 
pleted by fixing its roots in a region inaccessible to bothy 
and in dealing with which we are forced to fall back 
upon the picturing power of the mind." But even where 
the brilliant hypothesis seems not only to explain the 
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facts, but to be sustained by actual experiment, we 
cannot, as Mr. Lewes assures us, depend on it as a 
finality. " Even philosophers," it seems, " are too apt to 
credit an hypothesis as the expression of nature when 
the calculations founded on it are shown to be in con- 
formity with experiment But this is not a final test of 
reality." 

After this gradual sublimation of the constituent and 
invisible elements of things into the haze of uncertainty, 
we may expect the gross and visible universe itself also 
to dissolve under the eye of science ; and accordingly, it 
does. " For after all," says Prof. Huxley, " what do we 
know of this terrible 'matter' except as a name for the 
^^ unknown and hypothetical cause of states of. our awn con- 
sciousness," Prof. Tyndall in like manner hides himself 
from materialism in the wavering shadows of transcenden- 
talism, invoking the authority of Mr. J. S. Mill, to the 
effect that the exterior world is but a " permanent possi- 
bility of sensation." 

Out of the uncertain sea of the outward, where even 
faith can ** find no rest for the sole of her foot," science 
thus bids us flee to the ark of personal consciousness, 
promising us certainty in 

2. The testimony of the senses. And this is reassu- 
ring : for if men are to be satisfied with any report, in- 
stinct would certainly trust that of the senses — our 
natural explorers and guardians in the field of life. 
What can be real, if not that which we see, taste, hear, 
smell, and feel } In this confidence in the senses lies the 
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power of the appeal to "verification" by experiment — it is 
an appeal to sense. 

But we are warned at once not to trust too literally 
to the fidelity of sense perception ; for the very first work 
of science is to qualify and discredit it. Messrs. Bain, 
Spencer, Helmholz, and the bulk of the scientific world, 
agree with the opinions above expressed, that the knowl- 
edge we suppose ourselves to get of external reality is 
a delusion. What we do know, and all we can know,* 
are, in the language of Mr. Spencer, " the subjective affec- 
tions produced by objective agencies that are unknown 
and unknowable." We must first suspect our natural 
impressions, for, as Paul Janet says, " science begins by 
correcting sense " — as in the apparent motion and size of 
the heavenly bodies, their apparent altitudes as affected 
by light, refraction, etc. Then we must abandon them, for, 
in the words of Mr. Lewes, " science is seeing with other 
eyes, and looks away from the synthetic facts of experi- 
ence to see what is not verifiable there." 

Now, since the scientific conception of the world is 
framed out of the impressions made on the individual 
man, and these impressions may vary indefinitely, it fol- 
lows that there shall be as many worlds as men, and that, 
as Prof. Carpenter expresses it, " to each man nature is 
what he thinks her to be." This variance, and conse- 
quent unreliableness of impression, as well as the inade- 
quacy of sense testimony, is emphasized by the scientific 
testing of sense itself. Its conditions are very complex, 

and full of disturbing elements. Take the phenomena of 

5* 
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vision for instance. Atmospheric density, chromatic 
agencies, and refraction afEect it ; smallness or distance 
cuts it off ; telescope and microscope, to which ap- 
peal is made, betray by speck and flaw ; light, when its 
undulations fall below 400 billions, or rise above 8cx) 
billions in a second, passes beyond the capacity of the 
optic nerve ; and the eye itself, so marvellous in delicate 
adjustment, is still subject to abundant and familiar im- 
perfections, such as that of color blindness, that weaken 
its authority. But this is not all. To the mechanical ele- 
ments of uncertainty are added the more subtle and com- 
plex vagaries of neive and mind. Men see, not with the 
eye only, but the brain ; so that false sensations become 
possible, as when artificial vision is produced by the 
prick of a sharp instrument or by electricity, and halluci- 
nations through brain disturbance. Still more difficult 
does the " personal equation " become, when it is discov- 
ered that vision is tinged by temperament, training, 
habit, and opinion — in a word, that men learn to see, and 
their vision is diverse as their education. Those savages 
who, when shown the photograph of one of their num- 
ber, divided in opinion as to whether it represented a 
" ship " or a " kangaroo " — none suspecting it to be a 
man — had not learned to read perspective. " External 
perception" being thus reduced, to use the phrase of 
Taine, to an "internal dream," we turn finally at the bid- 
ding of science to find a footing in 

3. The authority of logic, " Whatever is inaccessible 
to reason should be interdicted to research." In these 
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words Mr. G. H. Lewes gives out, as the iDuke of Argyle 
remarks, "the true ring of the sacerdotal instinct." We 
are still to eschew " faith " as illegitimate, but we are to 
rise by abstraction from the cloudy atmosphere of the 
concrete and the sensuous into the transparent realm of 
pure reason, where the definite and the positive are to be 
clearly seen. From this side, Herbert Spencer defines 
science as an " extension of the perceptions by means of 
reasoning." Of course the starting point of this flight, 
'and its line of direction, must be got from the real 
world. We must still begin therefore with a testimony ; 
either that of personal observation, however unreliable it 
has been shown to be, or the recorded experience of 
others, without which, however despised in Gospel rec- 
ords, science would be for ever tethered to a microscopic 
range. Our knowledge of the transit of Venus, to be of 
any considerable worth, must rest upon the capacity and 
integrity of many contemporaneous witnesses in distant 
places. The fertility of Darwinian illustration arises, not 
less from sagacity in personal experiment than from a 
wide citation from the observations of travellers in all 
lands. Of course the keen-sightedness, coolness, and 
candor of these observers, which cannot readily be veri- 
fied, enter as ah essential and extremely variable element 
into the data of the problem to be solved. The mate- 
rial thus gathered, inference begins : taking the form 
either of induction, that is, the assumption that what has 
been found true of a large number of objects, may be 
analogically extended to all of that class, and a general 
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principle so reached ; or of deductiafiy (pi which Prof. 
Jevons regards induction as only an inverse fornj,) which 
consists in first hypothetically assuming the general 
principle suspected to be true, and then seeking to verify 
it by detailed application. In both methods the end is 
the same — the establishment of absolute and universal 
laws! In both, 'the process is the same — ^assumption ; in 
neither is the result conclusive. Prof. Youmans says : 
" Complete or demonstrative induction being impossible^ 
we are compelled to form conclusions from only a part 
of the facts involved, and to anticipate the agreement of 
the rest ;" and in the same direction Mr. Lewes : " In- 
duction can never be more than a more or less perfect 
guess. It is not knowledge till it ceases to be induction 
by the verification of each of its applied inferences." Of 
course, therefore, until the whole universe has been ex- 
haustively probed, no inductive proposition can be rested 
in as absolutely true. " Not one of the inductive truths 
which men have established, or think they have establish- 
ed, is really safe from exception or reversal ''—such is 
the conclusion of Stanley Jevons. Many of them have 
been reversed, as he points out in his standard work on 
the " Principles of Science," and none can be held as 
more than provisional hypotheses. 

On the other hand, the anticipatory propositions of 
the deductive method are, and must remain, equally with- 
out proof — ^the " outgoings of the scientific imagination." 
So says Mr. Spencer, of the famous doctrine of the Con- 
servation of Forces. "This persistency of force, its 
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equal action and reaction, are the bases of all scientific 
reasoning ; but they are only assumed, being neither 
proved, nor capable of proof." The same is true of Kep- 
ler's and Newton's laws, which, though ideally consistent, 
have no literal illustration in nature. There is no abso- 
lute straight line, no absolute standard of measure, 
weight, or time within man's reach, since no atoms can be 
counted free from the unknown and incalculable pertur- 
bations of other atoms throughout immensity. In a word, 
" the fundamental ideas of modern science are as tran- 
scendental as any of the axioms in ancient philosophy." 

But failing to reach satisfaction for the inquiring 
spirit through testimony or inference, there remains 
finally only intuitionyiii which science at last comes to 
rest as the only shelter from absolute Pyrrhonism. How 
comes it that when science has first prisoned us in "mat- 
ter and causation," repudiating " spirit and spontaneity," 
then released us only by melting matter into shadowy 
uncertainty, and denying the reality of cause — when it 
has left no more " speculation " in our " eyes," than in 
those of Banquo's ghost — ^when it has shown us how de- 
lusive is our fancied knowledge, and how fallacious our 
logic — that we still go on trusting alike in law and free- 
will, believing in the reality of outside things, calculating 
upon cause and effect, accepting the testimony of our 
senses, and reasoning as though we hoped to reach 
worthy results } How is it except there be something 
"more in heaven and earth than is dreamt of in your 
philosophy," something insoluble by science, yet inde- 
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structible, and the basis of science itself. Without the 
underlying idea of the uniformity of succession in na- 
ture, science is neither possible nor conceivable ; it is 
the condition of all reasoning by induction : yet, as 
Messrs. Spencer, Bain and Huxley distinctly agree, it is 
an ultimate truth, and cannot be proved, " All develop- 
ment of science," says Papillon, " has come from the as- 
sumption of continuity of forces and facts beyond the 
sensible." The same is true of confidence in the trust- 
worthiness of the human faculties. If, for instance, I 
cannot be sure that my memory reports truly what has 
occurred, there is no such thing as experience or credi- 
ble testimony. But, as Mr. Mill -declares, " Our belief in 
the veracity of memory is evidently ultimate." 

Science, therefore, puts its long-waiting cornerstone 
at last, close beside " Faith," upon that very intuition 
which is the '* substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen," or as paraphrased by Mr. J. J. Mur- 
phy in philosophical language, "certitude concerning 
matters in which verification is unattainable." Faith in 
the unity and uniformity of law in nature — a truth un- 
proved and unprovable — an intuitive conviction — sets the 
astronomer watching for the eclipse, or the calculated 
planet — it is the " substance of things hoped for." Like 
faith in the infinitesimal range of continuous life produced 
the microscope — "the evidence of things not seen." 
" All proof, all knowledge," again says Mr. Murphy, " ul- 
timately rest on faith." Science and faith are equally 
" the proof of things unseen " — things past, things fu- 
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ture, things absent, and things invisible though present." 
The restlessness that has led to progress in science and 
faith alike, has been that of those who, like the heroes 
of the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, " not having receiv- 
ed the promises, but having seen them afar off, were per- 
suaded of them, and embraced them." Counted dream- 
ers among men, they set off to find their dreams, like 
Joseph of old, and Columbus in later days ; and for them 
in life, as for Copernicus and Sir Isaac Newton in knowl- 
edge, " walking by faith and not by sight," the dream 
came true, and blessed the world. 

II. THE NEW ETHICS. 

Scientific speculation, in its modern awakening, has 
dealt chiefly with physical, and only incidentally and 
subordinately with moral questions. But the question, 
" What ought .?" does not long linger behind the question, 
''What is.^" Every system of philosophy has had a 
moral outcome of some kind, and that a logical and inev- 
itable one. That of the current materialistic theories, 
though not wrought out into final form, is clearly fore- 
shadowed, and may be read beforehand in the light of 
history. It will be found to be a reversion to the ethics 
of barbarism. 

Two ideas are essential as the very basis of a true 

, morality. Without them there is no "ought," viz.: i. 

Absolute right as the basis of law^ and 2. Capacity of choice. 

When right becomes conventional, and free will lapses 

into necessity, conscience falters or is silent. 
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It has been a marked characteristic of materialism — 
whether, as with Anaximander and his school down to 
Prof. Tyndall, it endows matter with affections, and so 
becomes tinged with Pantheism, or whether, as with- 
Leucippus and his school, to which Prof. Huxley seems 
rather to incline, it strips away that element, and settles 
into Atheism (and Atheism and Pantheism are only 
masquerading forms of the same thought) to " fix all 
things fast in fate." They have agreed, that matter is the 
only entity, and that "whatever is, is right." All right 
being based'on knowledge, and knowledge on sense, and 
sense being uncertain, it follows, as Protagoras taught, 
that "right and wrong, like truth and falsehood, are not 
such immutably and by nature, but only by human posi- 
tion." Morality becomes thus a creature of circum- 
stance. The Sophists accordingly, perceiving here the 
elements of universal skepticism, turned them to ac- 
count, making the " worse appear the better reason, truth 
appear as falsehood, and falsehood as truth." Epicurus 
then, denying also the reality of ideal right, taught the 
pursuit of pleasure as the chief element of virtue. But 
pleasure being also a sense experience, and variable ac- 
cording to temper and circumstance, affords no fixed 
standard of life. Thus the only conception of a rule of 
conduct for men emerging from these theories, was that 
of a selfish animalism, a blind, dumb struggle, without 
meaning or direction. 

The Deism of England — as seen in Hobbes, who af- 
firmed that the moral law differs in nothing from the 
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law of nature, and that the only objective norm of moral- 
ity is the " will of the strongest ;" in Hume, who repre- 
sents the world as an "immense machine," in which 
"human actions," resulting by an inevitable necessity, 
" can have no turpitude ;" and in Bolingbroke, who re- 
garded the animal impulses as so satisfactory an exposi- 
tion of the moral law that he condemned " modesty " as 
being " but a hauteur in man, in his affectation of supe- 
riority to the brute " — from like premises brought paral- 
lel results. The same tone appears in the sensualism of 
Rousseau and Voltaire. It took clearer form in De La 
Mettrie, whose "U Homme Machine," published in 1748, 
reminds one of the " Human Automatism " of our day. 
" Man," he tells us, " differs not essentially from the 
brute, while in many respects inferior ;" he is a " mere 
material organism," " having arisen by variation out of 
the sexual intercourse of divers species of animals" — 
his "soul is but the brain" — he is a "mere machine 
set in motion by impulses from without," and therefore 
"in no way responsible for any of his actions." The 
Encyclopaedists followed, with their principle — that "Self- 
love, a manifestation of the law of gravitation, is the su- 
preme law of morality " — that " crimes are only the results 
of bodily disease ; not sin, but a necessity. Repentance is, 
therefore, a folly, and obligation a prejudice." The next 
commentary was in blood. For out of defiled conscience 
and loosened passions sprang the anarchy and demonism 
of the ten years of revolution. 

All this may be instructive as we read it beside the 
6 
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more cautious utterances of to-day, tinged so largely, 
(though often repudiating his authority,) with the Positiv- 
ism of Comte. The " fictitious strife between nature and 
grace," says Comte, " is replaced by the real opposition 
between the posterior and anterior masses of the brain." 
The true worship, as he assures us, is that of " human • 
ity," comprising the dead, the living, and the unborn. 
The true "liberty" is, to use his own illustration, thai of 
falling to the earth when one stumbles, for in so doing 
he follows the law of gravitation. Through all this, there 
runs that grim despotism of the " All," which, whether it 
put on the garment of the material or the ideal, equally 
engulfs all freedom and all conscience. The very dex- 
terity with which Prof. Huxley extricates his hearers 
from the " materialistic slough " in which he avows that he 
has plunged them — first declaring that " the province of 
matter and causation " will soon extend over all regions 
of human thought, banishing " spirit and spontaneity " — 
then denying the reality of either matter or spirit — ^then 
pronouncing them interchangeable, so that " phenomena 
of matter " may be " expressed in terms of spirit, or phe- 
nomena of spirit in terms of matter " — is a reproduction 
of the skill of the old Sophists, who abolished all moral 
distinction by the same method. Commenting upon 
Prof. Huxley's teaching of Automatism, the London 
Spectator says : 

" Seriously, we wish Prof. Huxley's philosophy, delightfully fresh and 
original as its audacities often are, did not so often suggest to us the fear 
that the great triumph of the Darwinian principle of * natural selection * 
in relation to physiology, is mischievously influencing the general phi- 
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losophy of the day. It is quite obvious that this is among the intellec- 
tual possibilities, and we fear it is among the intellectual facts, of the age. 
What is so natural as for a generation which has lit upon a great truth 
in stud3ang the modifications of species produced by the principle of util- 
ity, to take from utility its standard of truth! We confess that Prof. 
Huxley's anxiety to show that materialism and idealism come to the same 
thing in the end — ^materialism being the teaching side of the double 
shield — ^and his heroism, in volunteering at any time to become a ma- 
chine, on condition that the machine should both think and act rightly, 
though mechanically — though how a mechanical action could be right we 
cannot even conceive — seem to us very like an open assertion that there 
is in all probability no such thing as truth which is not of physical origin, 
and deeply rooted in physical facts." 

If the "law of nature" be indeed the final law, and 
the " survival of the fittest " the true canonization of the 
saintly, then the ethics of the East, and of the savage 
isles, which exterminate superfluous children, and useless, 
old or feeble-minded people, and applaud the king who 
can float his inaugural pageant in the broadest sea of 
blood, are in advance of ours. We must return to the 
Homeric limes when it was accounted a shame to " pity 
a dead enemy." Napoleon's apology for his wanton 
cruelties fits well the new regime, " It is the nature of 
giants to squeeze." "The tools to him that can use 
them." 

Nor does it seriously alter the case, so far as the 
moral element is concerned, though the struggle be 
transferred from the physical to the mental realm. The 
means may difEer, the motive remains the same. That 
millennium of intellectual mastery which Dr. Draper 
yearns for and expects, will develop shrewdness only, 
without unselfishness. It will not complete our civilization. 
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to substitute for the Royal Law, in which our Lord sum- 
med up the Ten Commandments, the modem epitome of 
the "whole duty of man," ^^Thou shalt not get found out!* 
Far better than the treadmill of material necessity, 
or the quicksands of expediency, is the plain path of 
Scripture — narrow enough for loyalty, broad enough for 
love : " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind," "and 
thy neighbor as thyself." 

III. THE NEW FUTURE. 

It is curious to observe how the physicists, who first 
pronounce so contemptuously against metaphysics, plant- 
ing themselves in emphatic contrast on the actual, the 
concrete — suddenly kindle a blue light and volatilize 
into the most weird transcendentalism ; pronouncing mat- 
ter only a phase of force — a figment of sensation. It is 
equally curious to notice that philosophers who have 
been so bitter against the incredible "bstrbarity" of "Cal- 
vinism," now seek to deliver us, without a hint of dis- 
comfort, into the despotism of a blind Moloch of Force, 
beside which the fatalism of Islam is tolerable, and the 
rigor of Calvinism a benediction. For. even Mohammed' 
promised a future life, and the most extravagant Calvin- 
ism left freedom at least to Deity ; but this scheme does 
neither, but binds God and man alike in the iron ring of 
fate. Seeking, in this solemn and gorgeous temple of the 
universe, the true shrine to worship, where we may find 
some heart response, or some word of hope, we are direct- 
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ed by Herbert Spencer to the " Environment," which, 
by its wise shiftings, is bringing forth the best forms of 
things — by Darwin, to " Nature," who is sagaciously " se- 
lecting" and "contriving" toward the true end — by La 
Marck, to the individual vegetable and animal, which, by 
" conative efforts," is reaching after its own destiny— or by 
Tyndall, to the mysterious " cosmic life," which of itself 
brings forth all things " without the meddling of the gods." 

These lines of speculative thought verging into mys- 
ticism bring to mind the description (I believe by Mr. 
Emerson) of the Western road, which, beginning in a 
broad turnpike, sinks to a wood-road — 3, bridle-path — a. 
squirrel-track — and finally runs up a tree. The religious 
outcome, in like manner, recalls the old Egyptian tem- 
ple, where, entering through lines of massive statuary, 
into the lofty porch worthy of the Phidian Jove, one 
went on from dwindling chamber to chamber, until in 
the dark recess at the end he found awaiting worship, an 
onion, a toad, a crocodile, or (true in its prophetic bear- 
ing on the Darwinism of our day) an ape. 

If it be true, as Prof. Huxley tells us, that "thought 
is the expression of molecular changes in that matter of 
life which is the source of our other vital phenomena," 
and that those vital phenomena are the " properties of 
protoplasm," which " result from the nature and disposi- 
tion of its molecules " — if, in a word, life and thought are 
only temporary "modes" of that eternally vibrating 
force which never waxes nor wanes in measure, but into 

which all transient gleams of personality are quickly re- 

6* 
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absorbed again — then must men, indeed, in the foreboding 
words with which the Belfast address ends, "melt away 
like streaks of morning cloud into the infinite azure." 
• The Epicurean code, which grasps its " portion in this 
life," crying, " Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we 
die," becomes intelligible and consistent, for no other life 
remains. 

"Then live the brute: 
This is the end of man, of godlike man, 
To revel and to roL" 

But beside this positive and dismal verdict, set other 
words of Prof. Tyndall. Referring to the question of the 
origin of the universe, he says, " As far as I can see, 
there is no quality in the human intellect which is fit to 
be applied to the solution of the problem. It entirely 
transcends us. The phenomena of matter and force lie 
within our intellectual range, and as far as they reach we 
will at all events push our inquiries ; but behind, and 
above, and around us, the real mystery lies unsolved^ and 
as far as we are concerned, incapable of solution^ 

This, then, is the promised millennial glory whose 
rays are said to be already brightening the morning sky. 
It leads, instead, through the shadows of uncertainty to 
the midnight of despair. That scientific teachers are 
"profoundly ignorant" concerning the old mystery that 
confronted Job, and that cannot "by searching" be 
" found out," we can understand ; but why, in the public 
and vehement "confession" of that ignorance, they 
should so officiously volunteer to "confess" also the 
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equal "ignorance" of Moses, Isaiah, and the Evangelists, 
who assumed to speak, not by the uncertain light of their 
own speculations, but as they were " moved by the Holy 
Ghost," is not so easily understood. Nor is it clear, why 
men should covet the task of battering down "this 
pleasing hope, this fond desire, this longing after immor- 
tality/' which has been the world's life-long refuge from de- 
spair, and that too upon the basis of an hypothesis which is 
but a " figment of the intellect," unverified and unverifi- 
able. To those who yield to such guidance, Paul might 
well write again, " I marvel that ye are so soon removed 
from him that called you unto the grace of Christ unto 
another gospel^ which is not another^ but there be some 
that trouble you." " Troubled " indeed must be the soul 
that, in the "far country" asking for help, is sent 
" among the swine" to "fill himself" with the well-tram- 
pled " husks " of the old Greek atomism — and dreaming 
of a " father's house," is laughed at for his dream. 

Let us turn again to the old Bible, which, whatever 
be its yet unfathomed mysteries, at least does not im- 
pugn the veracity of our faculties, insult our moral in- 
stincts, nor mock our hope of an hereafter. To those who 
would, under the guise of " friends," entangle us in the 
old subtleties, and leave us in the old agony of doubt, let 
us make answer, as Job did to a like "scientific" hierar- 
.chy of "friends" in his day, 

" Miserable comforters are ye all." 
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ANCIENT HINTS 

OF 

Modern Discoveries. 



The attempt to "reconcile science and religion" has 
of late been deprecated from many quarters. 

On the scientific side it has been urged, that the con- 
tradiction between the teaching of Scripture and the 
facts of nature as disclosed in our day is so complete, 
that the hope of their reconciliation is absurd, and the 
effort immoral in tendency, leading to an exegesis inge- 
nious, but not ingenuous. Real religion, it is intimated, 
is not only harmed by a method having in it so much of 
irreligion, but even by such an aim ; implying as it does 
a need of such formal adjustment for religion's sake. 
The Scripture, it is urged, is poetic and stimulant, not 
in any sense didactic or authoritative. It is therefore 
matter of indifference whether the obvious meaning be 
contradictory to the exterior truth of things, or whether 
thefie be any meaning whatever for the intellect, since 
the sphere .of religion is not intellectual but emotional.- 
From such a transcendental altitude the search for a 
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parallelism in the utterances of science and the Bible 
must seem both childish and profane. 

This line of inquiry has, on the other hand, not infre- 
quently been disparaged by Christian teachers, on vari- 
ous grounds. The purpose of the Bible, it is said, is 
not chiefly, nor indeed in any sense properly, scientific. 
It was given not to "teach us how the heaven goeth, 
but how to go to heaven." To submit it in any form to 
scientific canons is therefore needlessly to imperil its 
authority. And again, science is progressive — its teach- 
ings are incomplete and provisional — the unquestioned 
dogma of to-day may become the decaying heresy of to- 
morrow, and the text too hastily twined round it may be 
dragged down with it in its fall. Too great eagerness 
also tends to bring fanciful interpretations and forced 
applications, and the seeming agreement so produced, 
being artificial, in the end breaks down and discredits 
the cause it was meant to advance. 

Meantime a third voice has been heard, which, as- 
suming a tone of serene and dignified neutrality, recom- 
mends that, inasmuch as " every man who uses the word 
religion, uses it in a difiEerent sense," (ranging from the 
conception of the " Boston Deist," to that of the " Dublin 
Catholic,") while "science has a well-established and 
well-known signification" such that "when used every 
man knows what is meant by it," therefore, before going 
farther, " the leading theologians agree upon some defi- 
nition of what it is they propose to reconcile with sci- 
ence," or that failing this, the discussion be abandoned, 
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" as likely to bring religion into contempt, by revealing 
the exceeding diversity of views which prevail about its 
central facts among its foremost professors and cham- 
pions." 

In response to this last advice, although proceeding 
from so critical and reputable a source, it may not be 
immodest to reply, that it is based upon an entire mis- 
statement as to the true issue, both as regards the sub- 
ject, and the legitimate measure of the attempted recon- 
ciliation. And because the like erroneous conception 
seems in some measure to underlie the objections from 
all sides, it may be well to point it out with some care. 

And first, as to the subject matter. Two notions 
cannot be adjusted if both or either lack definite out- 
line. You cannot adjust the whirling comet's tail to the 
straight-edged horizon, nor " reconcile " the Milky Way 
with the Aurora Borealis. Now this difficulty our critic 
suggests, applying it with only partial justice. The term 
"religion," he informs us, suggests only a nebulous haze, 
which must take solid shape before it can be laid along- 
side of clear-cut " science." The one is a time-worn coin, 
battered beyond recognition, the other fresh-minted and 
legible : there is no common language of value. 

But this alleged contrast is almost, if not quite, imagi- 
nary. It is possible to construe not one only, but both 
of these words, in a sense so abstract and vague that 
their comparison may be meaningless. Nay, a fraction 
more of heat under the critical alembic may so subli- 
mate them that they shall both pass into one. 
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Does not "positive science" call itself religion ? Does 
not systematic theology call itself science) But such a 
subordinate and artificial use of terms does not destroy 
their popular significance. About both there may be a 
penumbral cloud, but in both there is also a definite 
body of meaning. If it be true that "religion" may 
be interpreted to mean Theism or Atheism, Christianity 
or Paganism, Faith or Skepticism, it is equally true that 
science may be interpreted to designate Astronomy or 
Astrology, Physiology or Physiognomy, Physics or Meta- 
physics, Result or Method, the Experimental or Theo- 
retic ; but surely an ordinarily intelligent man would no 
more readily expect a treatise on "religion" from Dr. 
Hodge of Princeton to involve a defence of the Hindoo 
cosmogony, than that a lecture by Prof. Proctor on 
" science " would urge the claims of the old Chaldean 
Star Prophets. 

The " religion " of Christendom is the religion of the 
Bible, of which Christendom itself is the product and 
exponent. To seek to confound it with Atheism, Pan- 
theism, or Paganism, to which it is related only by an- 
tagonism, or with ecclesiastical systems or theological 
theories, which though allied with or drawn out of, are 
severable -from it, is an unworthy shuflfling of the cards. 
The real question of correspondence lies not between 
the smoke wreaths of human thought or fancy, spread- 
ing and dissolving above the camps of religion and sci- 
ence, but between the boundary lines of the camps 
themselves. Is there a coincidence between the teach- 
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ings of Scripture and the disclosures of nature as to the 
facts of the universe ? — that is the question. 

The " religion " which has been thus merged into a 
rivalry of shifting opinion^ becomes now in the hands of 
the scientific disputant an emotion — a dreamy sensation 
as of Brahma "sleeping on eternity and the stars." 
Having no objective element, it cannot come into the 
range of the outwardly real ; and being incapable of 
collision, it is equally incapable of reconciliation. But 
this amiable inanity, whatever else it may be, is not reli- 
gion in the Biblical sense. It is reached by the costly 
sacrifice of common sense, and of the authority of Scrip- 
ture as a revelation from God. If it be not in danger from 
scientific shots, it is because, like the empty egg-shell 
which the wily African prince hung up before the Eng- 
lish marksmen, the bauble is so light that the breath of 
the coming bullet blows it aside — as if in contempt. 

It is curious that the argument urged from scientific 
quarters — viz,y that Scripture is not a scientific treatise — 
returns from the theological side; and although with 
different aim, yet bearing still a tinge of the same misap- 
prehension. That the \A\Sm2X^ purpose of the Scripture 
is not scientific teaching, but spiritual enlightenment, is 
true; but the end does not necessarily determine the 
whole scope or method of the volume. That it speaks 
especially to "spiritual discernment" is true; but the 
"natural man perceiveth not the things of the Spirit." 
Does the Scripture therefore not offer itself to him i 
That the Scripture was " not given to teach us how the 
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heaven goeth," is true; but if it assumes to teach us, 
must it not teach the truth ? As to spiritual things, it 
accredits itself by spiritual tests, " finding " men in that 
realm ; as to " heavenly things," it appeals to faith, justi- 
fying itself through the testimony of the " faithful and 
true witness ;" as to '• earthly things," must it not, if it 
come into that range — nay, does it not challenge scrutiny 
under the criteria of truth appropriate there ? The Bi- 
ble is knit by many strands into the web of history, 
philology, archaeology — all within the range of human 
inquiry. It appeals to a real and transcendent life, to 
miracles, to fulfilled prophecy — all belonging to the 
realm of fact. Why may it not also appeal to the con- 
stitution of nature for illustration and confirmation? 
Does not the challenge still remain, " Ask the earth also 
and it shall teach thee ?" Why may not the comparison 
of "old and new" still '*open our understanding" to 
understand the Scripture, and it be again established 
that " the Scripture cannot be broken " ? 

But how far may this collation of Scripture and 
nature wisely go, and with what confidence may we rest 
on the result ? Here caution is wisely urged from every 
side ; and postponement, practically final, most unwisely. 
The disinterested critic urges that the subject be dis- 
missed until the conflict of views in religion is adjusted ; 
the religious counselor, that it await the finishing-up of 
an harmonious science ; and the scientific thinker, that it 
be for ever abandorled as absurd. All these come to the 

same issue, for if Theist and Atheist, Christian and Bud- 

7 
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dhist, Romanist and Protestant must first agree upon a 
definition of true religion, then (under like peril of " con- 
tempt" as urged upon the "defenders of religion") the 
atomist and dynamist, evolutionist,derivationist and crea- 
tionist, physiologist and psychologist, must also agree 
upon a definition of " true science," ere the happy day of 
final adjustment shall come. Now, unless all these oppo- 
sing theories in both religion and science be equally 
true, it must turn out before such agreement that the 
one which is true shall at last coincide with that which 
is false, not only in its own, but the other sphere, and 
the distinction between truth and* error be finally ex- 
punged. 

Meantime, as that day seems remote, may it not be 
allowable, before reaching to the measure and compari- 
son of the whole circle, either of the human or divine, to 
recognize and point out their partial coincidence, as far 
as the lines can fairly be traced ? Is it too much to expect 
that the truth of revelation may, like the truth of reason, 
progressively appear and be verified, so far as it is found 
to harmonize with the truth of things ? 

It may well be admitted that under " theological bias" 
the " ingenuity of exegesis " may make the language of 
Genesis seem exceedingly flexible to its purpose. But 
is it not a remarkable circumstance that ideas so compact 
and comprehensive should, in that rude age, and in a 
language so rudimentary, have been put into form, 
susceptible of adjustment by any ingenuity wkatevet 
to the last phase of scientific discovery, while the later 
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cosmogony, of riper nations falls shattered to the earth ? 
Whence came that "wise reserve of Moses," of which 
Augustine speaks, that not only fashioned a sublime 
mould for the truth out of the clumsy clay of that archaic 
tongue, but purged it of all excrescences, like those 
in the books of the Hindoos and Mohammedans, which, 
being borrowed from local features, betrayed and destroy- 
ed them. 

But passing this, does not reasonable candor require 
the admission that under "scientific bias " the " ingenuity 
of exegesis " has often made t\iQ facts of nature seem equal- 
ly flexible ? What absurdity, from the trapezium-shaped 
earth of Anaximenes to " phlogiston," has not marshaled 
a docile and abundant retinue of facts to its support ? 

In both nature and Scripture there is abundant room 
for error— error in observation, error in interpretation, 
error in classification and inference — and therefore there 
is room for progress in each, while in neither is such 
absolute certainty in our interpretation attainable as to 
authorize us to impose our conclusions upon others as 
final and exhaustive. Surely, if, with a language so co- 
pious and elastic as ours at his command, himself a mas- 
ter therein, Prof. Tyndall finds himself still to need reinter- 
pretation upon the simplest proposition in order to be 
understood, it ought not to discredit the veracity of 
Genesis, or to imply lack of candor in those who seek to 
interpret it, that it seems to them still possible that the 
language has not been by the fathers altogether understood. 

The credential of truth in science is verification; 
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that is, the coincidence of facts with the theory advanced ; 
and the larger the lines of converging facts, the near- 
er the approximation to certainty. That there are some 
discordant facts does not destroy the theory, but pro- 
vokes the expectation of some subsidiary explanation. 
The normal contraction of solids by cold was not dis- 
credited by the expansion of water in freezing, even 
though crystallization was not known as the cause. If 
the preponderance of facts makes the theory plausible, 
the scientific teacher accepts and advances it. In the 
language of Prof. Tyndall, " in scientific reasoning where 
absolute verification is not to be had," " beyond the as if 
you cannot go." In answer then to the scientific dispu- 
tant at least, when he alleges express contradiction be- 
tween science and Scripture, it is fair to retort the " as 
if," and to show that the language used, not only may 
be reconciled with, but seems often even to anticipate, 
the notions of to-day. 

That the allusions may sometimes seem casually 
introduced, does not leave them the less striking. Both 
nature and Scripture scatter the unassorted bones of 
truth, leaving us to notice, gather, and adjust them 
into the perfect skeleton, and so find her secret. 
That they may be obscure hints only — dark sayings, 
not perfectly formulated statements — belongs to the 
same category of analogy, for nature teaches suggest- 
ively not formally. That there is no reason to suppose 
the facts seemingly foreshadowed to have been within the 
reach of the science of that day, does not make the allu- 
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sion improbable, if inspiration be credited at all; but 
on the other hand proves it more clearly the whisper 
of a " secret," such as God gave to Daniel before the 
time. 

The supposition even that the utterance must have 
been incomprehensible at the time, both to him who 
uttered and them who heard, is only in accord with the 
avowed method of Scripture ; intrusting the mysteries of 
God to men, who knew not what " the spirit of Christ 
which was in them did signify ;" ministering the truth, 
" not unto themselves, but unto us." It is not forgotten 
that the Bible is an Oriental book ; that fervor of emo- 
tion, vividness of imagination, sublimity and vastness 
of conception, are elements so affecting its style as 
greatly to chasten our interpretation. Nor is it forgot- 
ten, either, that there are scattered sentences in the wri- 
tings of the philosophers that look like foregleams of the 
truth. But these latter are inserted into avowed systems 
of nature so incongruous and absurd, that no reasonable 
interpretation can make them seem more than a blind 
guess ; while the allusions of Scripture, most abundant 
in its earliest books, run through the whole web in con- 
tinuous threads, revealing a pattern harmonious though 
obscure. The naked crag that protrudes from the sur- 
face like a beckoning hand, tempts the inquirer down 
along all the bony ridges until, knit one to the other into 
a symmetrical unity, the true and single earth-skeleton 
lies open before him. By hint and sign, rather than 
by plain speech, does God thus reveal the "open secret" 

7* 
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in nature and in Scripture, and that only to " him that 
hath ears to hear." In both, the beacon of discovery is 
the seeming coincidence — the "as if" of Tyndall; in 
both, the assurance of discovery is, that the coincidence, 
as more and more widely tested, proves real. Ezekiel in 
the valley, and Oken in the Hartz Forest, each saw dis- 
jointed, bleaching bones ; to each in vision the " bones 
came together, bone to his bone." That glimpse of 
Oken was a glimpse of real truth in nature ; for by it not 
only are all living animal structures interpreted, but the 
bones of extinct races, hitherto meaningless for men, 
have been articulated, and the old forms visibly appeared 
again. In like manner the vision of prophecy must find 
confirmation in the facts of history, for this is the test 
that Scripture itself has ordained : " If the thing follow 
not, nor come to pass," the " Lord hath not spoken it." 
Perhaps if with greater confidence we set out to inter- 
pret God's word by the successive revelations of fact in 
nature, as well as event in history, we may find it full of 
foreshadowings in each, and hear oftener than we had 
dreamed, the recurring word, " this day is this Scripture 
fulfilled in your ears." The prophetic hint of modern 
knowledge is not then incredible. Is it real ? 

I. AS TO THE MEASURE OF THE UNIVERSE. 

The childhood of the world, like all childhood, natu- 
rally rested in the "Positive Philosophy;" it believed 
what it saw — ^no more. The radius of its universe was 
the tether of sense. Now, to the child's eye the earth is 
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the truly vast; its flat surface stretching as we go, seem- 
ingly without limit ; its dwindling perspective suggestive 
of the infinite. But the round, near sky is easily meas- 
ured, and though it moves with us, never stretches ; only 
. to manhood and a new sense does it " go farther ofiE and 
become astronomical." It is not strange therefore that 
in ancient theory the earth was not only the centre of 
the universe, but almost the measure of the universe 
itself ; the heaven and its phenomena being counted as a 
dwarfish appendage thereto. 

It was not accounted unworthy of the gods of Syria 
to be limited in territory to " the hills " or " the valleys ;" 
and even to the intelligent Greek, Olympus was high 
enough to be the centre of dominion for the " Ruler of 
gods and men." How immense was the range for the philo- 
sophic imagination, beyond the " world" of his day which 
Alexander conquered, or that into which the apostles 
were sent out to preach, in w4iich the Mediterranean was 
still the "Great Sea!" So long as the earth so out- 
stretched men's measures that speculation could suggest 
uncontradicted as among the Greeks, that its surface, 
flat and circular, was girded at its outer edge by an ever- 
flowing sea ; or, as in the Hindoo Shasters, that its shape 
was triangular, having surface above surface, each with 
its sea of honey, sugar, butter, or wine — how could they 
pierce the confining vault above, or count its stars as 
more than rushlights riveted upon its inner surface } 

In our day the boundaries have been pushed back by 
telescopic vision until the walls of visible space stand 
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one hundred and twenty-five millions of times farther 
back than in former days. 

In this new realm our earth sits no longer a queen 
bearing the heavens, a star-gemmed crown, upon her 
brow ; but, loosened from her ancient seat, is whirled into 
the tremendous vortex, shrivelling into insignificance 
among blazing galaxies of suns. The true greatness of 
the universe no longer finds its measure in the earth, but 
in the heavens ; the true throne is not on Olympus, but 
among the stars. 

But before the time of Copernicus or Aristotle or 
Chaldean astrologer, to say nothing of modem science, 
this truth had gleamed on man ; for from the first verse 
of Genesis to the end of Revelation the heaven stands 
before the earth as preeminent, and God's majesty is re- 
vealed therein. Not to the earth, but to " the heavens,*' 
does David appeal as declaring the " glory of God ;" it is 
the "firmament" that "showeth his handiwork." "Lift 
up your eyes on high," says Isaiah when he would chal- 
lenge men to measure the majesty of the Most High, 
" and behold who hath created these, that bringeth out 
their host by number." Melchizedek calls the God of 
Abraham "the most high God, possessor. of heaven and 
earth." Cyrus styles Him "the God of heaven," who 
" hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth ;" while 
David praises Him as he " who humbleth himself to be- 
hold the things that are in heaven and in the earth." 

Nor are we to understand the heaven referred to as a 
nere mental image, lacking reality ; for the line between 
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the atmospheric expanse where the ** fowls of heaven" 
fly, and the astronomic range where the " stars of heav- 
en " move, is clearly drawn ; and beyond these — beyond, 
but swaying them — is the "third heaven" of Paul, the 
'* heaven of heavens" of the Old Testament. "Behold, 
the heaven and the heaven of heavens is the Lord thy 
God's," says Moses in Deuteronomy, "the earth also, 
with all that therein is." " Thou hast made heaven, the . 
heaven of heavens, with all their host, the earth and all 
that are therein, the seas and all that is therein, and thou 
preservest them all ; and the host of heaven worshippeth 
thee" — it is the voice of the Levites speaking for Israel 
in Nehemiah's day. " For all the gods of the nations 
are idols/" sings David, " but our God made the heav- 
ens." And finally, as if completely to reveal the insig- 
nificauice of earth, God himself, speaking through Isaiah, 
declares, "The heaven is my throne, the earth is my 
footstool'' — a contrast the more striking as it is reitera- 
ted precisely by the Lord Jesus in the New Testament. 

The limit of the star-depths has not yet been found ; 
no one has " stretched the line upon it." But men have 
climbed out eagerly upon the farthest stars to get shad- 
ows and angles of measurement beyond. Thus far, how- 
ever, a dim haze in the constellation of Orion seems to 
mark the outer rim of the visible universe. So distant 
is it that its light is thought to require at least fifty thou- 
sand years to reach us. Meantime our sun has been dis- 
covered to be moving through space with the system of 
which our earth is one, and according to all analogy is 
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believed to be making a "circuit" in the heaven, as Da- 
vid described it in the nineteenth Psalm. But about 
what centre? for that centre, when found, would seem 
the centre of *all worlds. The independent studies of the 
German Madler converging upon Alcyone, the brightest 
of the Pleiades, he has with great skill maintained that 
the pivot of the universe is there. This conclusion has 
indeed been criticised as premature ; but as it has not 
been shown incredible, and as no other definite opinion 
has been ventured, it seems reasonable to say that the 
best astronomic conjecture of to-day would, to measure 
the visible universe, set its centre in the Pleiades, and 
stretching a radius to Orion, swing round through that 
the outer circle of the worlds. But in so doing the astron- 
omer points us back to the words of Him who ** answered 
Job out of the whirlwind," who emphasizing the depth of 
Divine mystery and the range of Divine omnipotence, 
blends with the question, " Knowest thou the ordinances 
of heaven T the challenge, " Canst thou bind the sweet 
influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion ?" If 
indeed the Pleiades be at the centre, and Orion at the 
outer rim of stellar space, (and it is curious that the term 
translated "Pleiades" means in Chaldaic "the pivot," 
and that "Orion" means in Greek "the border," or 
" bound,") how better than in these words could the sci- 
ence of to-day express the range of Omnipotence. If the 
" sweet influences " that drive the harmonious worlds in 
their courses, "pivot" themselves in the one, and reach- 
ing to the outer fringe of heaven, hold the dim orbs of 
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the other in the " bands " of gravitation — how could it bet- 
ter set forth the strength of Omnipotence than in this 
challenge to man to " bind " or to ** loose " ! How do 
they reinforce the opening words of the Most High : 
** Gird up thy loins now like a man ;" " Hast thou an 
arm like God, or canst thou thunder with a voice like 
him ?" 

Add, now, that to the above-named constellations are 
joined in the text the " Bear," swinging round the " iron 
peg," (for so the Orientals term the North Star,) and the 
Zodiacal signs, " guided " through the heavens in their 
order — ^and that these are the natural and visible tokens 
of the motions of the heavenly bodies — and the allusion 
to the astronomic significance of the former seems un- 
mistakable. A like coupling is found in the earlier allu- 
sion of Job himself, (Job 9 : 9,) and becomes more strikiilg 
still as the prophet Amos sums up the majesty of God in 
this, that " he maketh the seven stars and Orion." He 
also to whom "all power" is given "in heaven and earth" 
is " he that holdeth the seven stars in his right hand." 

But our growing knowledge assures us that the abso- 
lute limits have not yet been reached, nor the contents 
even of the near world measured. The stars within the 
range of natural vision must always have seemed easily 
numerable, being not more than 1,500 in any hemisphere. 
» The famous catalogue of Hipparchus found 1,022 the lim- 
it. But under the telescopic eye they swarm in increas- 
ing myriads, so that, as Herschel says, they lie upon the 
heavens like ^^^litterin^ dust^ Prof. Nichol says of the 
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distant nebula of Orion, long thought to be unresolvable, 
" It would seem that if all other clusters, hitherto gaged, 
were collected and compressed into one, they would not 
surpass this mighty group in which every wisp, every wrin- 
kle is a sand heap of stars." The dust of the earth, the 
sand of the sea thus alone seem adequate to symbolize the 
innumerable host of heaven now brought to view. Even 
so. By just such parallels God set forth the same fact to 
Abraham nearly 4,cxx) years ago. " Look now toward 
heaven and tell the stars if thou be able to number them : 
and he said unto him so shall thy seed be." " I will 
multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven and as the sand 
which is upon the seashore." "And I will make thy 
seed as the dust of the earth, so that if a man dan num- 
ber the dust of the earth then shall thy seed also be 
numbered." So says Jeremiah, " As the host of heaven 
cannot be numbered, neither the sand measured," &c. 

As deeper vision breaks up nebulae into stars, rank 
after rank of new worlds wheeling into view, but brings 
new nebulae again, we pause bewildered, as in presence 
of the Infinite. When we are further told that even 
with telescopic help we never see the body of the stars, 
but only their light — that so limited are our faculties at 
the best, that, according to Prof. Tyndall, two-thirds of 
the sun rays are lost to us, because they fail to enter the 
channel of vision — and that, according to Prof. Huxley, 
" the noonday silence of a tropical forest is, after all, due 
to the dulness of our hearing," and could we catch the 
"murmurs of these tiny maelstroms," (the life move- 
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ments in the cells of the trees,) " we should be stunned 
as with the roar of a great city" — do we not recognize 
the thought of Job, as rendered in Dr. Conant's excellent 
version, " Lo, these are borders of his ways, and what a 
whisper of his word is that we hear," " Who doeth great 
things, unsearchable; things wonderful, without num- 
ber." 
II. AS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNIVERSE. 
All the detailed observations of fact, their analysis, 
comparison, and classification, and the deductions there- 
from, which make up science, have revealed an instinc- 
tive reaching after a unity conceived to underlie the out- 
ward diversity of things. That longing has been largely 
gratified in our day, as the converging lines of discovery 
have made the order of things accessible to us seem 
more and more literally a "universe." The complex be- 
comes simple, the diverse one, not through diminution 
of any, but through harmony of all. 

I. UNITY OF SUBSTANCE. 

The human race is essentially one. The microscopic 
expert is summoned to examine the blood stain, not to de- 
termine whether it comes from African or Caucasian veins, 
which he cannot tell, but whether it be the blood of man ; 
for Paul's word is true, not figuratively only, but literally, 
that God " hath made of one blood all nations of men." 
Life is inwardly one > for however various its outward 
forms, or the organs though which it perpetuates itself, 
the life is not in them but in the blood — a truth which 
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however long obscured to men groping wilfully in the 
darkness of self-wisdom, was revealed of God to Noah, 
and underlay all Jewish law. The matter which life 
builds into form is one. For it "breaks up" "into car- 
bonic acid, water, and ammonia," neither of which is a 
new thing added to the stock of the universe. Unchan- 
ging in quantity, yet in perpetual flux, the material sub- 
stance of the universe courses through rock, sea, cloud, 
and living form. So that, as long since said, the 
" mountain falling cometh to naught" and " the fashion of 
this world passeth." In this perpetual masquerade it is 
plainly true, if current geologic theories be correct, that 
atoms wrought in the earth's central fires, lifted by earth- 
quakes, worn down into the sea, lifted again ih cloud, 
and wrought through rainfall and fountain into food and 
drink, make up the substance of the human frame. This 
David plainly foreshadowed when he said, " My substance 
was not hid from thee, when I was made in secret, and 
curiously wrought in the lower parts of the earths Not 
of unearthly elements, but "of the dust of the ground," 
was "formed the man" into whose nostrils came the 
" breath of life." 

But what of the heavenly realms ? Are they too of 
like substance, or of more ethereal mould ? Only of late 
has the marvellous ingenuity of man found an answer 
through the spectroscope; but through it we learn that 
sun and stars betray the same hand as the earth. " He 
made the stars also." If, as Professor Maxwell says, the 
ultimate atom in which matter seems to become homoge- 
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neous bear the " stamp of a manufactured article," it is true 
also that it bears the same stamp in all worlds. It is the 
image and superscription of Him by whom "were all 
things created, that are in heaven, and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible," the God of Abraham who " made 
heaven and earth." 

II. UNITY OF FORCE. 

To the ancient the world seemed to sit still, full 
of great solitudes and silences, while the heavens hung 
like an untroubled dream above. But the long spell is 
broken. Now, "from the star to the winding worm all 
life is motion, and in life the highest motion is the extre- 
mest point of life." The night of the ocean depths, the 
inhospitable mountain peak, the cruel polar snows, the 
tissues of living things, even the limpid air we breathe, 
quicken and swim with myriads of life. Not only does 
the far-o£F gauzy nebula break into fleeting worlds, 
but even the everlasting hills, under the gaze of the 
atomic philosopher, melt into a shimmering haze, their 
substance floating like motes in the sunbeam. Now 
when, by microscopic help, we find nearly two thousand 
millions of creatures in a single drop of water, crawling, 
leaping, whirling without rest — more than four thou- 
sand muscles moving in the body of the clumsy cater- 
pillar — the spider with its quadruple spinneret twisting 
a thread of more than four thousand fibres, which 
outvies in fineness all the product of human inge- 
nuity — do we not seem to hear the echo of Solomon's 
words, "all things are full of labor: man cannot utter it: 
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the eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled 
with hearing ?" Is it exaggeration any longer, to say that 
he who burnished the shell of the infinitesimal diatom 
and adjusted fourteen thousand mirrors in the eye of a 
drone, has " numbered the hairs" of our heads ? What 
better can we say than to reiterate from the 139th Psalm : 
" Such knowledge is too wonderful for me. I cannot at- 
tain unto it." " How precious are thy thoughts unto me, 
O God ! how great is the sum of them ! If I should count 
them they are more in number than the sand." 

Nor is this unresting sea of activity discordant or 
vagrant. If it were, science were impossible, and only as 
the drift of a tide has been found, has science taken form. 

The sun once seemed to plunge at night into the 
western sea, (hissing, as the Iberians thought they heard 
it,) to return to the east, they knew not how : perhaps to 
float back in the golden goblet wrought for it by Vulcan. 
The stars had personality, malignant or kind, and the 
lightning, wind, and rain, as well as land and sea, were 
parceled among jealous and warring gods. There were 
" gods of forces" then. But while the hand of science 
has stripped the multiple mask from the face of nature, 
revealing its " forces" as a single " force," the mask has 
fallen likewise from the " gods many and lords many" 
that terrified the heathen world by their caprice and 
discord. So the way is prepared for a return to the 
revealed conception of the one God, of whom Paul says 
that " of him, and through him, and to him aie all things." 
The sweep of the eccentric comet, the zigzag light- 
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ning flash, the wild patter of the rain, the wandering 
breath of the wind, the tossing of the sea, the migration 
of the birds, do not come causeless or at random. So 
we are told, that " all things are lapped in universal law," 
but law itself is for ever inflexible. We can well believe 
it, for does not the Scripture declare that he who made 
a " covenant with day and night," has established com- 
mon " ordinances of heaven and earth," that He has made 
"a decree for the rain, and a way for the lightning of 
the thunder," that he has "made a weight for the winds," 
that he has '^shut up the sea with doors y and said, Hither- 
to shall thou come but no farther, and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed ;" that " the stork in heaven 
knoweth her appointed time." Law is indeed inflexible, 
for He who " hangeth the earth upon nothing," and hath 
Established it that it cannot be movedy* (that is ''totter'* 
in going: cf. same word Psa. 17:5,) — who '' bringeth forth 
the Zodiacal signs" in their order and **guideth Arcturus 
and his sons," — who hath set the " stars in their courses^ 
these heavenly movements being revealed by parallax or 
" shadow" of their *' turning," — is himself " the Father of 
lights with whom is no parallax'' (see the Greek) " nor 
shadow of turning," The flood of worlds flows on, but 
" the Lord sitteth upon the flood ; yea, the Lord sitteth 
king for ever." ''For every O Lord, thy word is settled in 
heaven." Not Christ, but Antichrist, as Daniel declares, 
shall "think to change times and laws," but Christ himself 
has said, "Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle 

shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.** . 

8* 
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One other hint, derived from modern research, is worth 
mentioning, lying close to the popular thought of evolu- 
tion. I mean the seeming uniformity of the germinal 
manifestation of force in vortical motion. From the rim 
of the universe to the " smoke-ring" of Sir Wm. Thomp- 
son's unitary atom, all things seem to whirl. How true to 
modern thought is David's poetic description of the great 
water-wheel of nature in the 104th Psalm, compared with 
the words of Elihu in Job 36 : 27-29. (For the superior 
translation of which I again refer to Dr. Conant.) Elihu 
says : " For he draws up the water drops : rain of his va- 
por they r^;/^; with which the skies flow down; they 
distil on man abundantly. Yea, can one comprehend 
the bursting of the cloud, the crash of his pavilion." 
Compare also the words of Solomon in Eccl. 1:7: " All 
the rivers run into the sea : yet the sea is not full : unto 
the place /n?w whence the rivers cofnCy thither they re- 
turn again." Now let David speak. He describes the 
Lord of light, for — " God is light," — light so ethereal as to 
be fit texture for his royal robe, so symmetric in its pow 
er as to stretch the rounded heavens like a curtained 
tent, so strong that its rays are " beams" to bear up his 
palace on the sea. From those "chambers" he sends 
forth his loaded chariots of cloud ; he yokes them to the 
winged winds : the soft breath of the breeze his messenger, 
the lightning flash his herald. As of old, at the founda- 
tion of the earth, the submerging waters, at his word, 
fled " above the firmament " or *' hasted " into the chan- 
nels prepared for them, so still, within the narrower 
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"bound** that he has set lest they "cover the earth" 
again, "they go up by the mountains, they go down by 
the valleys." The cloud-wains are overturned upon the 
heights where they have climbed, for he " watereth the 
hills from his chambers," — those same "chambers" in the 
salted sea — the " springs go through the valleys," they 
" run among the hills" and " the earth is satisfied." Con- 
sidering that even in our day, the " actual process of pro- 
ducing rain is not yet fully known" — considering the 
variety of the powers that conjoin in the process described, 
gravitation, light, heat, electricity, elastic diffusion — con- 
sidering the tremendous energy involved, since " to evap- 
orate water enough to cover 100 miles surface with one 
inch of rain requires force equal to the combustion of 
half a million tons of coal," do not these words that fol- 
low, seem more fit: "O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works ! in wisdom hast thou made them all : the earth 
is full of thy riches." 

From the waters turn to the winds. Here still the 
law of circularity obtains. The mimic whirlwind lifting 
the dust in the street, the waterspout at sea, the devasta- 
ting cyclone, the widening sweep of rain-fall from a 
" storm centre," are local manifestations of a uniform 
law. From the pole to the equator; there mounting 
and flowing backward ; whirling in circles at the pole, 
^ thence back again to the equator ; the endless round goes 
on, " like the movement of the belt in a factory." Pre- 
cisely that movement is outlined by Solomon untaught 
by Redfield or Maury: '*The wind goeth toward the 
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souths and turaeth about unto the north; it whirleth 
about continually, and the wind retumeth again accord- 
ing to his circuits!' 

Quite as remarkable is the recurrence of this same 
law in the development of vital force. It begins in the 
** tiny maelstrom" of the protoplasmic cell : it sends vege- 
table life up in a spiral twirl of leaves or twining ten- 
drils ; it twists the shell of the snail and the periwinkle ; 
it brings "wheel-bearers" among its microscopic forms; 
it early establishes a " circulation" as the thread of life 
in the lower creatures, enlarging and multiplying the inter- 
flowing strands ; until in nerve and artery and vein, they 
weave in the mystic loom the marvellous and complicated 
web of life in the human body. Not more do the buzz 
and hum and whirr of machinery made by human hand 
reveal to us the flight of wheels, than do the same sounds 
in the animate world. Under the flying disks of the fac- 
tory lie the glowing coals of the furnace; under the 
whirl of vital activity lies also the. palpitating electric 
heat of the lamp of life ; both are quickened by fire. But 
is not this the very vision that Ezekiel saw — Ezekiel the 
"seer" — not of things hoped for only, but of present "things 
unseen," the inward truth of things. His glimpse revealed 
an "appearance like bunting coals of fire, and like the 
appearance of lamps: it went up and down among the- 
living creatures ; and the fire was bright, and out of the 
fire went forth lightning" "their appearance and their 
works was as it were a wheel in the middle of a wheel :!' 
"the spirit of the living creature was in the wheels!' 
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What deeper insight than this has all the centuries given 
us into the primordial secret of creature life. 

Nor does it seem a mere fancy to interpret that re- 
markable passage in the last chapter of Ecclesiastes, as a 
foregleam of Harvey's great discovery, the circulation of 
the blood. The whole passage is almost universally ad- 
mitted to be a figurative description of the dissolution of 
man's vital powers. Last of all before the loosened "dust" 
falls back "to the earth as it was/' the "wheel is broken 
at the cistern." Accounting the body a " tabernacle," 
the " silver cord" may perhaps be that secret tie of nerve 
force, that being sundered like a tent cord, lets the organic 
form fall flat, the creature and victim of inorganic forces, 
to moulder into dust. 

But what of the "bowl," the "pitcher," the wheel" ? 
May not all these refer to the function of the heart .^ 
They all have to do with liquids ; to hold, to receive and 
pour, or to lift and force. It is a ^^ golden bowl." In the 
tabernacle and temple service, only golden vessels were 
admitted within the " Holiest of All ;" and in one of the 
golden bowls the high-priest bore through the veil 
into the Awful Presence the mysterious, atoning blood, 
which had in it the secret of the people's life. How 
beautiful the conception of the heart, as in like manner 
bearing in the deep darkness behind its crimson spray, 
the insoluble secret of a life, momently poured out, and 
momently redeemed. When once the bowl is "broken," 
its content is like "water spilt upon the ground, that 
cannot be gathered up again." But the figure changes. 
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Now from a springing " fountain*" out of unknown depths 
comes the flood, which the *• pitcher " receives and pours 
again. Remembering the form of the ancient " pitcher," 
the very shape, as well as the service, of the heart, catch- 
ing and pouring the gushing tide of life, seems accurately 
indicated. Again, instead of lying utterly behind the 
veil, or flowing from a hidden fountain, the secret seems 
now to lie open in the " wheel at the cistern," conveying 
the stream, as in the oriental wheel, on its celled rim, or 
in buckets attached. Put side by side with this the 
whirling "wheel" of arterial circulation in modern anat- 
omy, with valved veins, to prevent a backward flow, 
and the parallel seems complete. 

Finally, recalling the language of Prof. Tyndall, de- 
scriptive of the evolutionary theory, to the effect that " all 
lifey animalcular or animaly the exquisite and wonder- 
ful mechanism of the human body*' and ** that of the 
human mind itself," " were once latent in 2i fiery cloud'' — 
and the declaration of Herbert Spencer, that involution 
would more accurately express the true process than evo- 
lution — ^let Ezekiel speak again. He sees " a whirlwind*' 
" out of the north," " a great cloud, and a, fire infolding 
itself," ^^ out of the midst" of which came *^ living crea^- 
tureSy having the likeness of a man." Had Ezekiel read 
of the Nebular Hypothesis ? 

III. UNITY OF PLAN IN THE UNIVERSE. 

It was a great strain on human faith to admit, against 
experience, that the earth hangs on nothing ; and against 
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common sense, that it capsizes every day. A film of uncer- 
tainty must have gathered over all things. But we have 
learned to think of ourselves as not only revolving daily 
with the globe, but as swept onward with it at tremendous 
speed — not in an open plain, but among other worlds, 
many of them far larger than ours ; not in uniform circle, 
but swinging alternately toward and away from our sun ; 
and not only this, but the sun himself, pried off his centre 
by inquisitive astronomers, with our whole system, has, to 
our conception, joijied in the dance of worlds, circling 
and soaring with the innumerable hosts, in lines as mazy 
as those of gnats in the sunbeam. And yet we feel no 
fear. We have found " peace in believing." We are 
persuaded that all this enigmatic tangle of movement 
has a rhythm : that comet, star, and earth, have their ad- 
justment, and regard each other in their flight. 

The central secret of that adjustment, long hid, lies in 
the depths of the single and familiar word, weight For 
weight is the measure of gravitative attraction ; and attrac- 
tion being fairly proven to pervade all worlds, binding all 
atoms in uniform and inflexible relations, according to an 
established law, the key to the universal harmony is found. 
The star groups once hung dumb and heavy against the 
sky. Anon they moved, but only in hurrying confusion, 
discordant. At last they break into song. It seems a 
" new song ;" but the new to man is ever that which has 
been " kept secret from the foundation of the world," for 
then the " morning stars sang together." Kepler and 
Newton have only unsealed for us the fountain of their 
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song. The heavens were not dumb in David's day, for 
though there be " no speech nor language, their voice is 
not heard," yet said he "their line is gone out through 
all the earth, and their words to the end of the world." 

It would once have been accounted folly to speak of 
weighing the light, much more the solid earth or the 
distant planet. But it is done. The feathery sunbeam, 
and the solid sun, go alike into the scales. And that 
they can be weighed shows that neither is without signif- 
icance. " Not a chicken moves on its roost," says a dis- 
tinguished writer, " but it affects the heavenly spheres 
in their movements." It had been said, more beautifully^ 
long before, " Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing } 
And one of them shall not fall on the ground without 
your Father." It seems no longer extravagant, in these 
days of celestial measurings and weighings, to say of the 
Almighty, that he " hath measured the waters in the 
hollow of his hand, and meted out heaven with a span, 
and comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure, 
and weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills in a 
balance." Nor is it meaningless since the days of Torri- 
celli and Galileo, and the acknowledgment that the air has 
weight, to say, with Job, that He makes " a weight for 
the winds ; and he weigheth the waters by measure." 
It is not an idle question — ^this of the apportionment in 
weight, of winds and waters — into which are braided all 
the delicate adjustments of air, light, heat, and moisture, 
that make life possible — a problem not yet by any means 
all understood. Elihu*s challenge still remains unan- 
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swered : " Dost thou know the balancings of the clouds, 
the wondrous works of Him that is perfect in knowl- 
edge ?" Water being heavier than air, why do they rise 
at all ? — or being made somehow lighter than air, why do 
they not rise to the sunimit of the atmosphere ? How 
are they " balanced'' ? Divers theories have been urged, 
but none accepted ; and to-day, says Prof. Proctor, the 
" nature of clouds, fogs, and mists, is not known." " Hath 
the rain a father ? or who hath begotten the drops of 
dew.?" 

Glance along the other questionings of the Al- 
mighty, uttered " out of the whirlwind," to Job. " Hast 
thou entered into the springs of the sea.? or hast thou 
walked in the search of the depths .?" No ; we have sent 
a plummet down of late to find wonders ; but the 
" weight " of the waters shuts us out from personal visi- 
tation. " Where is the way where light dwelleth ?" Its 
texture we know something of, but its fontal origin is 
still beyond. " Hast thou entered into the treasures of 
the snow .?" To make an armful of snowflakes for a 
child. Prof. Tyndall says, would require more force than is 
developed in the sweep of the mightiest Alpine avalanche. 
Where then are hid the treasuries from which the moun- 
tains get their yearly raiment of white, and the valleys 
their snow depths .? " The waters are hid as with a stone, 
and the face of the deep is frozen." But why t\iQ face of 
the deep ? How marvellous the adjustment, that while 
it expands and so lifts the water, with almost all things 

else, by heaty that rain may come, reverses the law that 

9 
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binds other things, and lifts it also by cold^ that the stream 
may not be frozen solid, bringing death to its inhabitants, 
and prolonging winter beyond its time. 

But quite as significant are the words of Job, concern- 
ing the weight of winds and waters, when we re- 
member the marvellous chemic law of composition by 
weight, of which water and atmosphere aflford a conspic- 
uous example. Hydrogen and oxygen may combine to 
form other substances, but they combine to form water, 
only when two parts of hydrogen by weight are mixed 
with one of oxygen. A like rigorous adjustment of mul- 
tiple proportions, is required in the formation of air, 
as well as other chemical products. 

And this instance of the prevalence of mathematic 
hints in nature points to another field of inquiry and an- 
alogy, too wide for more than a passing glance. The 
natural imprint of the number seven^ blending into three, 
upon the prismatic spectrum and the musical scale — ^the 
decimal notation provided for in the ten fingers — the like 
stamp in number of parts or organs suggesting the ob- 
vious lines of classification in the vegetable and animal 
world — the solution of nearly all problems of force in as- 
tronomy, chemistry, and natural philosophy by computa- 
tion — show that if all things be not " resolvable by num- 
bers," as the Pythagoreans thought, still they are won- 
derfully wrought into the very fibre of nature. And 
equally in the forms of nature is i\\€\x geometric symbol- 
ism manifest. The crystal shapes its angles, the plant 
its leaves, the bee its cell, and the spider its web, all in 
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symmetric lines. So does the human eye geometrize, as 
by inevitable optic laws, it shapes the heavens into a 
dome, and draws straight lines of perspective on the 
landscape. 

All these phenomena in nature and man are threads 
by which the matchless pattern of the universe is woven 
into one. Once they were unnoticed or unmeaning ; now 
they are the leading strings of knowledge. 

It is scarcely necessary to dd more than point to the 
parallelism which the Scripture here affords. The con- 
spicuous recurrence of certain numbers — the painstaking 
precision of numerical statements without apparent rea- 
son in the context— the analogical use of the same num- 
ber in different spheres — all point to a significance not 
yet fully explored in Bible numbers. (One famous num- 
ber it may not be amiss to allude to here, as a hint of its 
application is given with it. I mean the " number of the 
beast" {666). This is said to be the " number" not of a 
man, but of "man." Now since seven seems to be the 
perfect number, the number of the Divine, involving in 
it the sacred three ; and six the natural number of man, 
" created little less than divine ;" what should the tripling 
of that imperfect number be but some fallacious assump- 
tion of Deity by man. Accepting this guidance, the fig- 
ur^finds itself revealed in the "worship of humanity," to 
which modern materialism invites us. Failing to become 
the God they would, men in such case, like the Romans, 
" professing to be wise, become fools," and sooner or later 
descend to the worship of " fourfooted beasts and creeping 
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things," as the atheistic French Revolutionists came to 
adore a harlot, and so take on the " number of the beast." 

This is not offered as an absolute interpretation, but 
ventured after the method of the " scientist," as a " pro- 
visional theory.") 

When the scattered star dust on heaven's floor first 
quickens into a whirling cloud, then breaks up into a 
network of intersecting lines of motion, so exact in time 
and direction that notWng coarser than a spider's film 
can measure the precision in fact, which the astronomer 
has forecast in figures — when from this flight of 
worlds down through the floating of clouds, the whirring 
of wings, the tangle of leaves, to the quivering of the 
slenderest microscopic cilia, we learn that this exquisite 
adjustment is possible only because all things have been 
in the scales and under the measuring line — we recognize 
a calculating mind as well as a fashioning hand. The 
plan discovered is evidence of Ha^plan contrived. 

Now if in nature the discovery of the unanticipated mas- 
tery of figures reveals to us the ordering thought of one who 
is not a " God of confusion, but of peace," shall we not turn 
back with new confidence and zest to the Revelation in 
which the same secret has so long lain open } If precision 
involves a principle, limited not to the ** utilities " of hu- 
man society, but underlying even the stability and har- 
mony of worlds, no wonder that "a false balance is 
abomination to the Lord, but a just weight is his delight." 
No wonder that in tabernacle and temple laborious em- 
phasis was laid upon number, weight, and outline, and 
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caution given not to waver from the "pattern" — nor that 
instead of a compendious statement that Moses obeyed in 
all things, the long catalogue is gone over, and the precise 
correspondence of command and fulfilment shown. The 
" work of the Lord is perfect " — perfect, not in gross re- 
sult alone, but in itemized detail. The number of the 
" stars," of " man's months," of his " steps," of the ** hairs 
of his head," is fixed by like decree. Nature declares 
that the same hand shapes and numbers alike the pon- 
derous planet aud the falling tear ; and David responds, 
" He telleth the number of the stars." *' He healeth 
the broken in heart." " Put thou my tears in thy bottle : 
are they not in thy book f The microscope reveals ex- 
quisite care in the adjustment of conditions for the tiny 
lives of the millions that tenant a raindrop. Paul says 
to his fellow-voyagers, leaning on the promise made to 
him in prayer, " There shall not a hair fall from the 
head of any of you." Is the one conception of a minute 
Providence more extravagant than the other } 

The experimental and the abstract, the natural and the 
spiritual, seem thus to approach to and inform each other. 
" Howbeit, that is not first which is spiritual, but that 
which is natural." David's words, in his Psalms, lead up- 
ward from the curtained tabernacle at Shiloh to the cur- 
tained tabernacle of the heavens, as God's dwelling- 
place ; and the Epistle to the Hebrews still beyond, to 
that " not made with hands." The parables of Jesiis, as 

he himself hints, only open crevices, to lead us by glimpses 

9* 
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into the wealth of the uninterpreted realm of nature, 
*' How then will ye know all parables ?" 

The straight line in nature — ^single, sharp, inflexible — 
is the primary symbol of law^ " turning neither to the 
right hand nor the left." It is a right line; the very word 
binding the physical, ethical, and spiritual in one. It 
is the test of exactitude through weight or measure ; 
for the rule that levels and squares is straight-edged, 
and the plummet line falls straight. " Judgment also will 
I lay to the line, and righteousness to the plummet," 
But the line of the circle, changing at every point, yet 
changing uniformly, is the line oi grace; and here again 
the natural "grace of the fashion" of the flower — the 
moral grace of an artless deed of love, like the breaking 
of the alabaster-box — and the divine grace, that "freely 
forgave all " — blend the three realms in a common thought. 
The circle is not independent of, but builds freely upon, 
the straight line. It is itself the product of the straight 
radius, but of that radius in motion only, swinging round 
upon its foot ; the spreading of its centre from a point 
into a straight line changes its form to an ellipse — a curve 
more complex, but not less harmonious. Out of these 
two — the straight line and the circle's curve— matched 
in endless diversity, come all the marvels of form and 
flight that fill creation. 

Taking these thoughts, let us turn with them to the 
straight outlines of the massive temple, and of that new 
city in whose outlines "length," and "breadth," and 
"height," are "equal/* "wherein dwelleth righteousness^ 
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Especially notice the straight-edged outline of the Ark 
of the Covenant, bearing the sharp-cut tables of un- 
yielding stone, the lines of law ; and, stretching above, 
the arched outline of the bending cherubim, that made it 
a " mercy-seat." Carry this onward to the divine vision 
of John, and behold " a rainbow round about the throne " — 
the same */bow" which God "set in the cloud" for 
Noah, as "a token of a covenant" — and which still comes 
to us, like the "voice of God out of the storm" to Job, 
wreathing the straight line of the sun ray, and the 
straight line of the rainfall, into a graceful and symmet- 
ric curve, a visible benediction : " Grace, mercy, and 
pecu:e unto you from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ/' 

The "strength" of the straight cords of gravitation 
giving stability, the "beauty" of the curved lines of mo- 
tion giving harmony — making the great realms of space 
a " universe " — stand revealed to-day in the greater sanc- 
tuary of nature ; but not for the first time revealed, for 
of old, men saw the same in tabernacle and temple, sing- 
ing with David, " Strength and beauty are in thy sanc- 
tuary." 

IV. HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSE. 
I. ITS BEGINNING. 

The science of to-day deals with history, as well as 
present fact. It sees the world that was, through stone 
spectacles, and looks backward through the long per- 
spective of light to see the star as it was ten thousand 
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years ago. From every line of inquiry the explorers come 
back with a uniform report that "all things do" not 
" continue as they were," even from moment to moment, 
and that the whole system of things at some time began 
to be. Of " matter" and "force" they cannot tell us the 
origin, for they cannot dissect them out and study them as 
naked entities. They are the accepted woof and web of 
phenomena, the strands of which are too fine to be un- 
twisted, of to be traced as they are spun out of the invis- 
ible ; but the phenomena themselves, the garment they 
wear, and which we are trying to unravel, at some actual 
period began to get into the loom of time. Against the 
eternalists of old time and now, the solid verdict of mod- 
ern science falls into the phrase of Moses, introducing 
history with the words, "/« the beginning^ 

II. ITS UNFOLDING. 

In laying side by side the much-argued record of 
"Genesis and Geology" for comparison, let us remem- 
ber that not one only, but each of these is a kind of ''pa- 
limpsestl' which, read superficially, is sure to be read 
wrong, and of which the deciphering must be painstaking 
and slow. In the tablets of nature, the new overlies the old, 
sometimes efEacing it, sometimes rending and entangling 
itself with it, sometimes grinding it up and appropriating 
the product to itself; so that the facts are hard to un- 
cover. But the facts themselves being laid bare, how 
slowly has their real significance emerged. The fogs of 
a preoccupying theory, kept heavy by the authority, in- 
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genuity, or obstinacy of great minds, have hidden the 
truth. The immensity of the distances, the complexity 
and delicacy of the lines, and the aberrations of human 
vision, have made discrimination at so long range diffi- 
cult and precarious. So that the "book of origins," 
which science assumes to produce, by which to try the 
Mosaic record, is not yet fully formed, but only strug- 
gling into birth, like Milton's " tawny lion pawing to get 
free." 

On the other hand, the Mosaic record is not a new- 
spoken word of yesterday, nor in our mother tongue. It 
comes to us incrusted with the deposits of four thousand 
years of human life and thought. Through them we 
must break and dig with the best tools of to-day, geo- 
logic or other, to find what Moses saidy and conclude 
what Moses meant. If his words do cover the truths of to* 
day, unknown to men before, then all ancient efforts at in- 
terpretation made in such ignorance, must either have 
forced his language to make it conform to the standard 
of the time, or counted it absurd or incomprehensible. 
That it has been sometimes forced we have seen in the 
case of the Hebrew word "rakiah," translated "firma- 
ment" in our version and by equivalent words in Latin 
and Greek, to correspond to the astronomic notions of 
that day ; while in fact it never meant that, but the ethe- 
real " expanse," which, as Isaiah says, is " spread out like 
gauze," and which accords with the science of ^to-day. 
Calvin and Luther and the Jewish rabbis so corrected 
the interpretation before the days of Copernicus; but 
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had such restoration of the truth awaited compulsion by 
scientific advance, it does not appear that it would justify 
the charge of perversion by **exegetical ingenuity." 
That the language of Moses seemed dark to some and 
absurd to others in earlier days, we know. Augustine 
was puzzled by the word " days/' for how could there be 
light without the sun ? Celsus in his day made it a 
sneer, which Voltaire took up and brandished in his. It is 
curious in this connection to remark that long before 
Grove or T^ndall, Adam Clarke, led simply by the He- 
brew, foreshadowed the affinity of light and heat, observ- 
ing that both were covered by a single Hebrew word ; 
and that the Seventy, three hundred years before Christ, 
rendered the word " lights," in Gen. i : 14, " light-bear- 
ers ;" thus discriminating, as modern science does, but 
our translators did not, between " light " in itself, as in 
verse 3, and the orb it clothes. These hints may satisfy 
us that there is a certain mental refraction even in the 
translation of words, which is corrected only as the me- 
dium grows clearer. 

Add now to this the difficulties in the interpretation 
of the inner thought, arising from the incompleteness of 
language itself, and it must be clear that our best impres- 
sion is not yet accurate. Here we are to take into ac- 
count, I. That the Hebrew language was elementary and 
primitive, not facile and flexible — adapted rather to block 
out thoughts roughly, than to define them in detail. 
2. That the history of creation is preliminary and not prin- 
cipal. The order of the Bible is from the general in the his- 
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tory of nature, to the specific in that of man. It is therefore 
natural that the style should be compendious, rather 
than minute ; grouping the salient outlines into an harmo- 
nious unity, rather than tracing or even mentioning all 
the facts in detail. Such perspective views of great 
groups of facts are not only frequent in Scripture — ^as in 
the 104th Psalm, (where, as Humboldt says, " the whole 
universe is sketched with a few, bold touches,") the vis- 
tas of prophecy, and the comprehensive genealogies like 
that in Matt, i : 17 — but are the very marrow of all his- 
toric and scientific generalization. The philosophy of 
history does not become a "poem" nor "obstructive" to 
the truth of history because it does not patch itself full 
of names and dates. 3. That the style is not technical 
or abstract, but picturesque. This was in part a neces- 
sity belonging to the language itself — in part no doubt a 
fruit of that Divine wisdom which chose to store up for 
" babes " what the " wise and prudent " would be so slow 
in finding by human methods. 

It would seem reasonable therefore to conclude, that 
as yet, the outlines of the two great continents of Scrip- 
tural and natural truth being overhung with haze, it 
would be vain to try to trace absolute juncture at every 
point. But we may expect that the general trend of the 
coasts will be the same. Is it so ? 

Beginning, as science begins, with man, let us look 
backward to the beginning. 

Happily the " ingenuity of exegesis " is no longer re- 
quired to reconcile the Scriptural account of the origin 
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of the race from a single pair with the last conclusions 
of, at least, the Darwinian science. Once vehemently 
" straining out" the " gnat" of "variation in descent," (as 
producing the existing diversities of the human family,) 
it now gorges the "camel" of ape ancestry. If this im- 
moderate conception of the power of variation find 
tolerance — considering the length of the arc through 
which men have swung to reach it — the reasonable and 
steadfast statement of the Scripture may expect the still 
moving pendulum sometime to settle beside it. That 
man was last to come upon the earth, and highest in it, 
is the essential postulate of all evolutionism. His abso- 
lute antiquity is not material, since Scripture does not 
date, his coming. As to the marks of his superiority, 
Haeckel — in this confirmed by others — says they are 
" upright walk " and " articulate speech." Compare with 
this the Scripture word, " God made man upright," and 
the curse of degradation on the serpent, " On thy belly 
shalt thou go." Curiously enough the rudimentary feet 
still found beneath the serpent's skin are called by scien- 
tific reasoners "aborted organs." As to articulate 
speech — recalling also Homer's epithet, " voice-dividing 
man" — notice the preeminence given it in Scripture. 
In creation the supremely characteristic word is, " God 
said." Christ the "image" of God is "the word." Man 
also, made " in the image of God," is alone spoken to and 
speaks. 

As to the locality of man's origin — history, philosophy, 
archaeology, all trace the great outflow back to Asia ; even 
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Haeckel cannot disentangle himself from these conver- 
ging lines ; but he fixes the origin of the human race in 
Southern Asia— probably in a continent, now sunk be- 
neath the Indian ocean, which, in honor of man's ances- 
try, the Lemurs, or man-like apes, (an " extinct race of the 
Miocene,") has been called " Lemuria." Herbert Spencer, 
arguing against " special creations," declares that " no one 
ever saw one ;" and it is said by another of that school 
that they are always represented to have occurred in 
some inaccessible place ; but this leading scientific 
teacher not only "extinguishes" the race from whom 
man came, but buries all traces of origin in the unfath- 
omable depths. If the ape-like ancestry began in Lemu- 
ria and spread north and westward through Asia, reach- 
ing manhood there, is it not fair for those who find no 
traces of ancestry back of man, to begin history where 
man in this theory begins, and where Scripture also be- 
gins, beside the Euphrates ? 

Next below man, in the geologic order of succession, 
came the inflow of land life nearest to him — especially 
prominent in it the domestic creatures. Before this was 
the great era of aquatic life ; sea-monsters, fish, and wing- 
ed creatures thronging the moist world. This order the 
Scripture confirms ; for the " beasts of the earth," with 
" cattle and creeping things," born from the earth, follow 
after the "crawlers," and "fishes," and "birds of wing," 
(see Murphy's Genesis,) which in the Scripture account are 
strangely grouped as from a common source, "the waters." 
This early hint of their unity of nature finds a notable con- 
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firmation in the fact that while in man on the one side, 
and the worm on the other, the blood-disk is circular, 
fishes, birds, and reptiles form a single separate and 
intermediate class whose blood-disk is elliptical. 

Somewhere near this point, according to the teachings 
of science, occurred the great change from a distribution, 
uniform or nearly uniform, of light and heat upon the 
earth, to climatic .zones; preparing for a distribution of 
races through migration, and better adapting the world to 
the diversities of coming life. And here too occurs in 
the Scriptural account, the adjustment of lights in the 
firmament, for " signs, and seasons, and days, and years." 

Before this fitting of earth for creature life was the 
great period of predominant vegetable forms, hiding 
away the treasures of coal in the carboniferous measures. 

Still farther back lies the emergence of the continents 
and the settling of the waters into the one great sea 
which under divers names still washes the globe. Both 
these the Scripture plainly indicates in their order. 

Yet receding, we enter the realm of the " nebular " 
philosophy ; the nearest condensing vapors settling on 
the cooling and untenanted earth, and leaving the inter- 
vening air more transparent ; still farther back, " light " 
from the incandescent world ; then motion from which 
heat and light come; and lastly, the formless atomic 
chaos. 

Sailing by the light of conjecture in these distant 
seas, the voyage must needs be uncertain; but that 
truth may lie somewhere in this quarter will not perhaps 
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seem less likely to believers in Revelation, when it is ob- 
served that along this same range the backward vision 
of the Scripture seems to go. 

It is at least significant that the same science which 
has bound " the heavens and the earth " in a single belt 
of law — which has established a positive beginning for 
them — which has detected the traces of a single hand in 
the uniform structure of all — and so illustrated the first 
word of Scripture concerning the origin of the universe, " In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth " — 
has given us, as its last solution of the secret of the un- 
folding earth, the one word, ^^ motion'' — ^motion, of 
which light, heat, and electricity, are " modes," and of 
which matter is but the phenomenal vehicle. 

Is it not curious — after learning from Hebrew schol- 
ars that the " moving " of the Spirit (which in the Scrip- 
ture was followed at once by light) means literally a 
" trembling," as of brooding wings — to read from Prof. 
TyndalFs pen the statement that " the splendor of the 
starry firmament is the transported shiver of bodies 
countless millions of miles distant " } 

After four thousand years, once more man " thinks 
God's thought after him " — the word with which science 
ends its inquiry after the origin of things is the same 
with which Moses began his "book of origins" — "the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters." 
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III. ITS DESTINY. 

According to the latest teachings of physical philoso- 
phy, the sun grows old and weakens, and the earth lags 
in her course, and this is said to be due to " dissipation 
of energy " in each. Of the earth, we are told that the 
consumption of stored force in coal, the pouring out of 
volcanic fires, and the wasting of her heat into space 
from other sources, is such that she will by-and-by wear 
out. Prof. Proctor can find no more accurate description 
of the process than that already given by Isaiah, which 
he accordingly cites, "The earth shall wax old like a gar- 
menty Of the sun, we have learned that of the tremen- 
dous floods of light and heat escaping from it, all except 
one two hundred and thirty millionth flows into empty 
space, touching no planet. No analogies enable us to de- 
termine with confidence whence so inexhaustible a sup- 
ply of energy can proceed ; but it seems clear that it is 
not from the exhaustion of the solid nucleus, but from the 
complex envelopes which surround it, and which seem to 
whirl and blaze with incessant activity. 

But these glowing depths and coronal flames of light 
are the result of conflagration, and conflagration wastes. 
So that these garments of light will wear thin and lus- 
treless, and the sun grow cold and strange, fulfilling, thus 
far, Pavid's words, " Yea, all of them shall wax old like a 
garment : as a vesture shalt thou change them, and they 
shall be changed." 

Among the theorie? suggested to explain the con- 
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stitution of the solar photosphere, the most plausible 
seems to be that which refers it to the combustion of 
meteoric masses, which, falling within the maelstrom of 
solar attraction, are caught blazing into the whirling sea. 
Our shooting stars seem to be massive bodies, which, 
falling too near our earth, are set ablaze by friction 
with the atmosphere. This hints like processes on a 
gigantic scale as feeding the fires of the sun. But the 
sum of such wandering matter in our system must some- 
where reach its limit, and the fire it feeds sink low. 

Meantime, as the centrifugal strength of the sun's 
arm weakens, ethereal friction clogs the course of earth 
and the planets, so that they draw nearer in long spirals, 
and will some time fall into the sun, bringing in the 
collision a blaze of fire, in which they will melt and be 
consumed. 

Of such celestial disappearances, more than one has 

been observed ; a notable instance being that of the star 

in the Northern Crown, which burst into blaze in 1866. 

The theories of to-day imply that this is the normal 

course of things throughout the universe ; worlds falling 

together, to melt and perhaps emerge into new worlds 

and systems again. All this the Scripture has foretold ; 

Isaiah declaring that " All the host of heaven shall be 

dissolved, and the heavens shall be rolled together as a 

scroll ; and all their host shdXl fall dowuy as the /^^falleth 

from the vine, and as a fallingjf^ from the fig-tree :" and 

Peter, that the "heavens and the earth, which are now, 

are reserved unto fire,'' that "the heavens shall pass! 

io» 
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away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat, the earth also ; and the works that 
are therein shall be burned up." "Nevertheless, we, 
according to His promise, look for new heavens and a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness." 

Perhaps we have accounted the words of Revelation 
too exclusively abstract and figurative, and are sum- 
moned by the voice of -modern science to notice and ap- 
ply more confidently and literally the angel's words to 
John, 

"These sayings are faithful and true." 
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SCIENCE AND PROVIDENCE. 



Shortly after the great Chicago fire, while the city 
still lay desolate, the people of one of the churches were 
holding their evening meeting by the dim and primitive 
candle-light, (the gas-works having been swept away in 
the fire,) and were seeking for hope and courage in the 
Scriptures, and in prayer. Suddejily a voice broke in 
among them, with all the sternness of an old Hebrew 
prophet, rebuking them for their stupid indifference to 
the lesson of the hour — that in the presence of so tre- 
mendous a calamity they were not awe-stricken into con- 
trition, humiliation, repentance " in sackcloth and ashes." 
"And if I am asked," said the speaker, "'What is the 
bitter sin of which we ought to repent ?' I answer that 
we built this city of wood^ and not of fireproof material!' 
The voice ceased ; but its reverberations went on, 
through pulpit, platform, and press. The " culpable ig- 
norance," the "criminal recklessness," the "headlong 
cupidity," that had hurried a " mushroom " city into exis- 
tence, oblivious of the capacity and readiness of science 
to provide absolute safeguards against catastrophe, as she 
had done in older and wiser cities, all this was vehement- 
ly denounced as a foolhardy contempt of the "advanced " 
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intelligence of the nineteenth century. It was not count- 
ed worthy of notice, that while the large portion of the 
city spared was composed almost exclusively of wooden 
tenements, the scene of most utter devastation was just 
that central district where the " fireproof " achievements 
of to-day were most boastfully conspicuous. 

The words to which we have referred were them- 
selves the echo of the " Boston Theology," of which the 
speaker was a distinguished representative — the idea, one 
of those "new things" from the modem "Athens" 
which men love " to tell or to hear," as in the old. The 
toughness of her granite foundations, the slow and care- 
ful growth of her massive walls, the proverbial thorough- 
ness, thrift and shrewdness of the riper New England 
character, presumably mixed into the very mortar of the 
ideal fortress, in which, as the representative of modern 
civilization, she was challenging nature — all this seemed 
to lend impressiveness to her disdain, as she pointed out 
the crudity and barbarism that still lingered among the 
city builders of the frontier, and moralized upon the sad 
event which had been " long foreseen by the more know- 
ing as inevitable," and which, having been so readily pre- 
ventable by the superior appliances of our day, was inex- 
cusable. But the admonition was cut noticeably short. 
For in the very midst of it fire fell upon the very citadel 
of the oracle — the city that professed to dwell " in the 
clefts of the rock" — pitching upon the very granite cen-. 
tre of her strength. A fire so sharp, that like that which 
fell upon Elijah's altar, it consumed " the wood, and the 
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Stones, and the dust, and licked up the water that was in 
the trench." 

At a later day, when Chicago had been largely re- 
built, and the people had gathered at the foundation-lay- 
ing of the commemorative " Fire monument," there 
came, still from the voice first referred to above, a pray- 
er, which, as reported in the daily press, was in part as 
follows, viz.: " Oh, thou Great Builder of the universe, 
by whose word all things are made, and by whose word 
again, when they have served their time, they are changed 
from glory to glory, we meet together this morning to 
found a monument that will remind us, and our children 
after us, of our sin, of thy righteous retribution, and thy 
infinite goodness and mercy. We builded us a city that 
could not stand in thy judgment-fires, and it went away in 
smoke and flame, and made us desolate. And so we 
gather together this day, at the outer edge of the city 
that has arisen in a beauty and strength unparalleled^ We 
trust that we have learned something in our misfortune 
that our fortune could not teach us, and that henceforth 
' we shall take care of our homes and churches, and all the 
migiity interests that centre in a city like ours, and build 
so that fire shall never again destroy them as it has done, 
so that the generations to come may dwell in peace. 
And we pray that this monument may perpetually re- 
mind us and our children of this great duty." 

Now, as this " prayer," though nominally addressed to 
the Deity, is really unembarrassed by any sense of a Divine 
Providence, and might, without disturbing its harmony. 
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have been equally well directed to " natural causes," or 
to " universal law," or perhaps to " science "—and since it 
seems thus to set before us a pattern of what prayer will 
be when, by the labors of a certain class of modern scien- 
tists, the world is dispossessed of " superstition," it may 
be well to pause before it for a moment. 

Notice first the conception of " sin " here indicated : 
it consists in building a city that cannot " stand " the 
judgment of ** fire." " Sin " therefore is not a matter of 
conscience, but of sagacity or power ; its criterion is not 
interest, but success ; it is not moral, but physical. The 
mot of the wily French diplomat becomes the corner- 
stone of a religion. " It was worse than a crime ; it was 
a mistake." 

But with many it was not even a mistake. Doubtless 
there were around the speaker, among those whose "sin" 
he was confessing, many of that battered and poverty- 
stricken population, among whose rude shanties that 
night of terror began, and whose wooden weakness 
could not stand its "judgment fires." They built clum- 
sily, and of refuse boards, and so transgressed the laws 
of science and sociology ; but their only choice was be- 
tween that and the open sky. Rudimentary as their no- 
tion of " sin " must have been, it would probably take 
• several decades of " evolution " so to clarify it that they 
could perceive with the speaker, that the chief thing to 
be confessed as such, was not their moral delinquency, but 
that they had not built fire-proof mansions. 

Mark then the devout attitude which such contrition 
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for sin brings. First, a self-congratulatory reminder of 
the enterprise of " the city that has arisen in a beauty 
and strength unparalleled " — reminding one of him who, 
going up into the temple, thanks God that he could not 
be " paralleled " by " other men ** — ^and then a farewell to 
prayer itself — at least as involving dependence — the ne- 
cessity for which, as seems to be implied, was the result of 
folly, enforced by misfortune, which new wisdom will 
henceforth supersede : for, having " learned something in 
our misfortune," etc., " henceforth we shall take care of 
our homes," etc., " and build so that fire " (even " \\\y judg- 
ment fires ") " shall never again destroy I' etc. " If thou wilt 
help me this time," said the old sea-captain, "I will 
never trouble thee again." 

" Sin " is thus not an offence of the heart, but an in^ 
firmity of th^ head ; " repentance " is not toward God, 
seeking forgiveness, but toward nature, regretting stu- 
pidity; "morality" rests not upon any divine guaranty; 
but upon the laws of the physical universe ; and " reli- 
gion " is no longer faith in God, but confidence in self. 
Thus prayer, doubting that " God is," or that he is the " re- 
warder of them that diligently seek him," sinks from its 
divine flight into soliloquy or declamation, and flutters 
entangled among the deceptions and weaknesses of 
human vanity. Toward this end lead many of the specu- 
lations, which in our day prophesy, in the name of 
science, the gradual but certain extinction of all faith in 
the supernatural, insisting that divine providence is 
neither necessary nor real. We are assured that in due 
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time science will so enlarge the knowledge, and perfect 
the skill of men, that they can master the universe un- 
helped ; and will so uncover the secret causes of things, 
reducing all to intelligible laws, as to banish all supersti- 
tion, fear, or trust in the Divine. 

I. PROVIDENCE SUPERSEDED. 
There are two realms in which Divine Providence 
may be conceived to work, and which together constitute 
the "environment" of the individual man, viz., Nature 
and Society. In both these the conception is to become 
superfluous. 

I. ON THE SIDE OF NATURE. 

Religion, according to the theorists who trace it to a 
natural origin, arose from a dread of unknown power. 
Man, according to the Epicurean philosopky, finds him- 
self in a world full of tremendous and incomprehensible 
forces — tempests, meteors, lightnings, diseases, dream- 
spectres ; these suggested the notion of invisible spirit- 
ual beings controlling these hidden powers ; the terror 
so inspired led to the effort to propitiate them, and so to 
religious worship. This is substantially the theory of 
successive schools, who under divers names have brought 
down the same conception to the present ; including 
Hume, Comte, Lubbock, H. Spencer, and Darwin. Mr. 
Darwin's theory of the "descent of man" from a 
" hairy " ancestor carries the line of speculation back, 
and identifies the earliest religious ideas of man as the 
transformed fears and dreams of the lower animals. A 
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dog's fawning and cringing at his master s feet are, he 
argues, as true a worship, and have the same origin, as 
the fetichism of the savage, afterward refined by slow 
degrees into the prayer of the Christian. " To Positiv- 
ism," says Fairbairn, " the primitive faith of the world is 
a Fetichism common to infant and savage, dog and mon- 
key, and the English disciples who most differ on other 
points from their master (Comte) are yet at one with 
him here." He instances J. S. Mill, Lewes, and Herbert 
Spencer. 

Religion being thus assumed to rest on fear, and fear 
on ignorance, it follows that when science, lifting the 
veil from ancient prodigies, and showing them to be or- 
derly facts of nature, shall have abolished ignorance and 
disenchanted men of fear, religion will fade away. 
" Prayer begins," says Miss Cobbe, '* where science stops, 
and as science advances, prayer retreats." 

This theory involves three assumptions, each of 
which needs to be justified, before the conclusion can be 
rested upon : viz., that religion is a product of fear ; that 
fear is coterminous with ignorance ; and that ignorance 
will be exterminated. 

I. That religion is a product of fear. It is essential 
to the case to show that the origin^ and not simply the 
activity of the religious sentiment, is due to fear ; for i£ 
that sentiment antecedently existed, it may equally sur- 
vive — its existence being shown independent of fear — and 
the theory fails. 

Religion must be traced through its manifestation in 
11 
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worship, and worship implies personality as its object. 
The history of the word implies as much. For it did not 
always imply homage to the Divine, but was applied as 
between man and man, and even as between God and 
man, in a way that seems in our day strangely inverse. 
For where in our Bible it reads, " If any man serve me, 
him will my Father hofiorl' in WicklifFs translation it is 
thus : " If any man serve me, my Father shall worship 
him." 

It remains therefore to be explained how fear — which 
is confessedly an instinctive and animal phenomenon, 
which is also undoubtedly closely identified with the de- 
sire for self-preservation against exterior power grated 
upon by the sense of weakness — adds to these elements 
the notion of an intelligence in or behind that power, 
capable of propitiation and helpfulness. 

" Fetichism " is attributed alike to the infant and sav- 
age, the dog and the monkey, because all alike cringe to 
or caress the object of their devotion. But it remains to 
be shown that either dog or monkey endows mute forms 
with personality, that the dog caresses the stone statue, 
or the monkey makes offerings at the shrine of any in- 
visible spirit of the woods. M. Comte offers his solu- 
tion of the problem in the three successive stages of 
mental growth, the "theological," the "metaphysical," 
and the "positive" — in the first of which (Fetichism), 
man, by a purely mental fiction, gives to the absolute 
cause of events concrete forms — in the second, an ab- 
stract and ideal form — and in the third, repudiates the 
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notion of an absolute cause, and devotes himself exclu- 
sively to the " effective laws " of events ; " their relations 
of succession and similitude." It will be observed that 
M. Comte here attributes to the lowest stage of human- 
ity, a tendency to attribute to the mysterious powers 
about him '^ concrete forms I' (these forms being necessa- 
rily personal, since they are capable of worship,) and that 
by a ** mental fictiony But the question still remains, 
" Whence is this tendency, so unmistakable, so irresisti- 
ble, so exclusively human f It. is not the product, of 
animal instinct, since no " mental fiction " is attributable 
to them, nor idolatry provable of them. It is not the 
product of metaphysics, for that belongs to a later stage. 
The enigma is still, therefore, unsolved. 

At the third stage, according to the apostle of Positiv- 
ism, man divests himself of " mental fiction " and the 
belief in an " absolute cause " together, and reaches the 
zenith of Atheism. But is this progress " } The brute 
cannot well be a polytheist of the " theological " grade, 
but that he may be a very good Atheist in the * positive *' 
stage seems clear ; for his habits and acquirements are 
very clearly based on the " relations of succession and 
similitude," and he is exclusively enough " devoted " to 
them. The " evolution " which Positivism teaches, there- 
fore, finds man with an idealizing faculty distinguish ing- 
ly his own, which it carefully proceeds to eliminate, 
grouping him again among the beasts — a thrall of sense. 
Sir John Lubbock concludes Fetichism to be a stage 
above Atheism, which latter he attributes to the aborigi- 
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nal savage in bis rudest beginnings. It would be a 
questionable " progress " that brought men round through 
the cycle of civilization to the faith of savagery again. 

Herbert Spencer, rejecting Comte's three stages, sug- 
gests instead, i. That the idea of "absolute cause" has 
never, from first to last, been absent from the human 
mind ; 2. That it has tried two methods of solution — the 
religious and the scientific; 3. That religion has first 
grossly personified everything in Fetichism ; then general- 
ized the conception into faint and distant, but still per- 
sonal deities in polytheism ; then verged into monotheism 
without anthropomorphism ; then ended in an unknown 
God, without any predicable attribute whatever ; 4. That 
science also, assuming forces behind phenomena, has 
gradually classified and generalized them, until it has re- 
solved all into a single force, transcendent, mysterious ; 
ending by acknowledging the same mystery before 
which religion bends. 

Here again, the origin of the religious sentiment is left 
as little accounted for as before. There is assumed an in- 
stinctive and indomitable appetite of the human mind 
for a " cause," and an inevitable tendency to attribute 
personality to that cause. This impulse, uniform, uni- 
versal, primitive, and unique in man, may therefore be fairly 
counted original and ineradicable. Whether religion and 
science are to culminate in a united repudiation of the 
" personality " of Deity, it is not in the line of this dis- 
cussion at present to inquire ; but two suggestions 
seem obvious and pertinent. First, that in such a 
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case the long labor of science in "banishing igno- 
rance," as preparatory to the new worship, seems su- 
perfluous. For it does not appear that the earthiest 
Papuan might not join as intelligently as a* senior 
wrangler, in the worship of a God " without attributes,'* 
or coficeive as well as he the immeasurable vacuity of 
the inconceivable. Second, that the notion of a " religion 
of emotion," to be filtered by the* new faith out of the 
old, is eminently delusive. What emotion can arise 
toward an emotionless, impersonal, insoluble mystery, a 
" cosmic life " } Such worship may well be, as Prof. 
Huxley naively suggests, " mostly of the silent sort." 

But supposing religion to have been the offspring of 
fear as alleged, it must still be shown 

2. That fear is coteifnhwus with igttorance. " Men 
tremble in the dark ; the morning brings relief. Igno- 
rance is night; knowledge brings the dawn. Hence 
science delivers men from fear, and from baleful super- 
stition, its counterpart." Not so fast. Even the day 
does not always bring courage, for it may disclose to the 
wrecked voyager only the loneliness of the inhospitable 
sea ; and whether knowledge makes the timid brave de- 
pends on what it uncovers. The awkward barber once 
slashed boldly past the jugular, where the skilful surgeon 
now moves cautiously and anxiously ; more timid because 
more wise. 

Neither does knowledge discharge fear while incom- 
plete — pushing the cloud farther away only — nor when 
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inapplicable because in another sphere. But there is no 
lack of logic which is thoroughly oblivious of such dis- 
tinctions. Savages, once, in great consternation, with 
outcry and blowing -of horns, tried to dissuade an invisi- 
ble dragon from swallowing the moon : but we fear no 
dragon, seeing only an eclipse. Plague, pestilence, and 
famine, were once counted the specially inflicted " scourge 
of God ;" but now, Prof. Huxley tells us, they "are admit- 
ted by all but ' fools * to be the natural result of causes 
for the most part fully within human control." Mr, Gal- 
ton, gathering the statistics of lives which, as he imagines, 
must have been copiously prayed for, and ought, accord- 
ing to the received theology, to have been inordinately 
long, discovers that they were not remarkably distin- 
guishable from others. What then ? Why, by such a 
line of inferences, men ought to be emancipated, we are 
assured, from all dread of, and also all hope from, the 
supernatural ; and prayer becomes, in the language of 
Mr. Buckle, ** the impious contrivance of calling in the 
aid of Deity to supply those deficiencies in science which 
are the result of our own sloth." The argument might 
be epitomized as follows, viz.: All things proven natural are 
thereby withdrawn from the supernatural; but many 
things have been so withdrawn : therefore all things are 
natural, and the supernatural is extinct. The explanation 
of the eclipse to the savage would no doubt relieve him of 
the particular fear of the moon's extinction by the preda- 
tory dragon ; but it would not destroy his faith in the 
reality of the dragon himself, much less of dragons at 
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large, unless that faith had been produced by the emer- 
gency itself. In like manner, the reducing of hitherto 
inexplicable phenomena under law, even if it withdrew 
them from the immediate range of the supernatural, 
(as it does not,) can neither destroy men's faith in prov- 
idence, nor free them from dependence on it. Chem- 
istry lives and works other, if not equal, wonders, although 
it no longer seeks to turn base metal into gold. 

If intelligence as such, and particularly " the blessed 
light of science," by an invincible logic banishes fear 
of the supernatural, then had there lived in the days of 
the " baleful superstition " concerning witchcraft, with 
which Buckle taunts the Scottish Church, some clear- 
eyed, large-brained scientist, he would evidently have 
escaped the contagion, even if he did not roll back the 
tide of fanaticism. There was such a man, his name by 
no means dull in the galaxy of physical philosophers — 
Sir Isaac Newton, But he believed in witches ; and with 
Sinclair, also eminent in science. Sir Thomas Browne, 
a name high in literature, and Sir Matthew Hale, 
equally famous in jurisprudence — concurred in their exe- 
cution. The sagacious infidel, Shaftesbury, and the mas- 
sively intellectual Lord Bacon, alike believed in astrology. 

It is not easy to see how the advance of knowledge 
is to free men from fear of the visible universe, so long 
as it delivers them only from lesser danger into greater, 
and from darkness into greater darkness. 

How is a man to be quieted by prophecies of colliding 
worlds ; by the discovery that a trifling variance in the 
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chemical proportions of his food may make it a deadly 
poison ; by learning that each perfect tape-worm contains 
some twelve million eggs, capable of being reduced to 
a floating dust, and thus being deposited on various ar- 
ticles used for food; or that the transparent air is an 
ocean of living germs, whole shoals of which he gulps 
down with every breath, to thread the mazes of his life, 
harmful or harmless, as the case may be. Above all, 
what release is there from his apprehensions, when de- 
livered at last to a conclusion, such as is set forth in these 
terrible words of an " advanced thinker " of to-day ? 

** Science has shown us that we are under the dominion of general 
laws, and that there is no special providence. Nature acts with fearful 
uniformity; stern as fate, absolute as tyranny, merciless as death, too vast 
to praise, too inexplicable to worship, too inexorable to propitiate ; it has 
no ear for prayer, no heart for sympathy, no arm to save." 

Such a conclusion would seem hopeless enough. 

But there remains the inquiry whether, left thus alone, 
man may not nevertheless outwit nature, steal her terrible 
secret, and crowd his way, by sheer craft and force, to 
perfect knowledge and final victory. This we are confi- 
dently promised, because 

3. Ignorance is to be exterminated. When man knows 
all the laws of all things perfectly, and knows perfectly 
how to use them, he can dispense with guardianship and 
supervision. He can then, by perfect obedience to an 
understood law, prolong his life at pleasure, or sink into 
a painless death ; having threaded the lines of meteor- 
ologic law, he can foresee and prevent earthquake, si- 
moom, and flood. Nay, may he not, when the ultimate 
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round of the ladder is reached, somehow step off into 
another planet, where " superstition " will vex him no 
more ? 

But this millennium has not yet been reached. That 
it is not hopeless. Prof. Huxley seems to intimate, since 
he says, " The order of nature is ascertainable by our 
faculties to an extent which is practically unlimitedy 
Herbert Spencer is less enthusiastic, for while he " re- 
fuses to admit that the course of scientific progress is to 
turn back suddenly on itself," and "acknowledges no 
other cause of ignorance than the htsufficiency of our 
forces I' that acknowledgment is itself sufficiently ominous 
of final defeat. If any man fancies that the problem of na- 
ture is solved, or to be solved, by the Spencerian or any 
other philosophy, let him hear M. Gazelles, himself an in- 
telligent admirer of Mr. Spencer, as he says, " The mind 
accustomed to abstractions is the dupe of an illusion, 
when it takes laws for realities. Laws are symbols of 
order, they do not account for order ;" or to let Mr. J. S. 
Mill state the case : "To explain one law of nature by an- 
other is simply to substitute one mystery for another ; the 
general course of nature is no less mysterious than before, 
for we can no more assign a reckon for the general laws 
than for the more partial." The prospect grows dark, 
and the way long. Add then, that, in the words of an 
eminent physician, as yet " we cannot describe the com- 
monest chemical change going on in the body, we can- 
not define the simplest of the vital processes ;" and the 
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Statement of Prof, Jevons. that " an atom is probably a 
vastly more complicated system than that of the planets 
and their satellites," and that "each constituent of a 
chemical atom must go through an orbit in the millionth 
part of the twinkling of an eye," " for ever solving differen- 
tial equations which, if written out in full, might perhaps 
belt the earth," involving a problem which " mathemati- 
cians have scarcely a notion of the way successfully to 
attack." 

"If we consider science as a gradually increasing 
sphere," says Herbert Spencer, " we may say that every 
addition to its surface enlargement does but multiply its 
points of contact with surrounding nescience." The 
larger the inner rim of light therefore, the larger the 
rim of outer darkness ; but the content of the rim of 
light is measured, the content of darkness immeasura- 
ble. That darkness is not void, for out of it come con- 
tinually new phenomena, as comets come into telescopic 
range ; as every man born into the world is a " new 
creature," unlike any the earth ever saw before. New ele- 
ments, new diseases, new insects are continually emerging 
from this womb of unexplored night. How shall the old- 
fashioned farmer trust these brave promises of mastery 
over nature, while confronted, helpless, by the insignifi- 
cant and unheralded potato-bug — swarming, creeping, fly- 
ing, navigating smooth water, availing himself of the best 
forms of transportation by rail and ships, refusing to die 
meanwhile for lack of food, but going into inert life, every- 
where devastating, and everywhere defiant. Of what 
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avail is it for science to talk to him of a speedy millen- 
nium through human omniscience, while he is left un- 
helped, like a man of the " stone age," to win the battle, 
bug by bug, with pan and fingers ? 

It has often been questioned whether, on the whole, 
civilization has been helpful to the physical man in his 
struggles for life with nature. Without exaggerating its 
defects, it is certainly a moderate enough putting of the 
case to say, that the artificial elements and contrivances 
which it has derived from modern science, neither fur- 
nish the best possible conditions for long life, nor so crip- 
ple our ancient foes as to authorize our confidence. 

We travel faster, but at greater risk of life and nerve- 
soundness — we have convenient pipes to bring water and 
light, and to carry off sewage, but they supply us, unbid- 
den and self-distilled, with most obnoxious gas poisons — 
the telegraph daily dins the gossip of two hemispheres 
into our ears, and the brain wears out in the too rapid 
whirl — hospitals multiply, but the growing contamina- 
tion of the air makes healing in them daily less pos- 
sible — hardship and exposure weed out the savage races, 
leaving the healthier to live and prolong their kind, but 
the city prolongs the lives it has enervated, and stimu- 
lates the passions which at once enfeeble, and become 
the vehicle of feebleness to new generations — ^we " stamp 
, out " familiar diseases, but new and more deadly ones 
arise, and the lines of diagnosis hide themselves more 
and more subtly in the obscure passages of heart and 
nerve. 
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Dwelling in the midst of a universe whose immeasur- 
ableness we cannot doubt, but cannot comprehend — 
voyaging between two eternities, both equally un- 
known — waking daily from the insoluble mystery of 
sleep, to cross the abyss of waking life upon the thread 
of consciousness, new spun every moment out of mys- 
tery — it ill becomes us to challenge the hidden powers 
that girdle us — to repulse the "hand that reaches 
through nature, moulding man" — or to spurn the dim im- 
pulse that leads men to " seek the Lord, if haply they 
might feel after him, and find him, though he be not far 
from every one of us." 

But man is born not only into nature, but into human- 
ity. In reaching his highest possibilities, has he any 
need of a Providence } Looking at the question 

II, ON THE SIDE OF MAN. 

We come to questions underlying all morals and pol- 
itics ; for these involve the idea of ** right." But is 
that idea an original and authoritative one ; or is it only 
a manufactured or derived one — a metaphorical epitome 
of certain calculations of reason, or impressions of 
science } Is conscience a constituent and independent 
faculty of our nature, or is that conception of it mythi- 
cal } Let us here carefully distinguish three phases of 
conception, too often interchanged or shaded into each 
other, bringing endless confusion. In the^rj/, the term 
" right " is tinged with a coloring from sense, and made 
synonymous with "pleasant." It is "right" for a man 
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to eat when hungry, for it is agreeable to the craving 
stomach. But this is not the final, but only the lowest 
and most artificial criterion of rightness. It is not right 
for him to eat unwholesome food, though appetizing, nor 
to eat his neighbor's fruit, though tempting. The fact 
that sense may add ^preponderant motive to the doing of 
right, does not make it the arbiter of right. Again, the 
word "right" may be used in its formal or secondary 
sense, as applied to the shaping of conduct in a givett 
case. The question. What, " under the circumstances," 
is right 1 appeals to reason. But the question oi prudence 
is not still the final one. Calculation and shrewdness are 
not ultimate virtue. Far different from this, is the re- 
maining zxid fundamental sense, of " right " in the abstract 
It inheres in the profound yet simple proposition on 
which Frederick W. Robertson came to rest from his 
weary flight of skepticism : " It must be right to do 
right " — z, sentiment belonging to conscience alone. 

But whence comes this sense of obligation } Is its 
authority real and final } Is it essential to the welfare 
of society and state .^ The validity of the notions of 
happiness and gain men have never doubted; but is 
there any "right" distinguishable from these? or is man's 
" ought " only a time-worn fiction } These are the ques- 
tions raised by the "Experience Philosophy," now as 
anciently. That philosophy takes two forms, viz.. Hedon- 
ism, the pursuit of happiness ; and Utilitarianism, the 
pursuit of profit. The former is expressed in the words 
of Locke : " Good and evil are pleasure and pain, or that 

12 
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which occasions pleasure or pain to us." Mr. J. S. Mill 
affirms, in the same line ** that happiness is the sole end 
of human action, and the promotion of it the test by 
which to judge of all human conduct." For the expres- 
sion of Utilitarianism let us refer to Jeremy Bentham, the 
father of the school. He says, " Vice may be defined to 
be a miscalculation of the chances, a mistake in estima- 
ting the value of pleasures and pains. It is a false moral 
arithmetic." The distinction between the two is formal 
only: the significant point in each being that the quality 
of actions is to be determined solely by their results, and 
that the faculty men call "conscience" is itself the prod- 
uct and servant of experience. It used to be taught by 
the sense philosophers that every man's conscience is 
wrought out of his own experience, as in the language 
of Hobbes : " I conceive that when a man deliberates 
whether he shall do a thing or not do it, he does nothing 
else but consider whether it is better for himself to do 
it or not do it." But Mr. Herbert Spencer — " wondering" 
that "any one should ever have entertained" a view " so 
glaringly at variance with facts " — turns the kaleidoscope 
again, and uncovers the latest view, in the "Evolution 
theory of moral feelings and ideas," according to which, 
they are the "accumulated effects of inherited experi 
ences." This theory he thinks quite reconcilable with 
the doctrine of utility; provided too much emphasis be 
not laid on " uses, means, and proximate ends," which 
involves \ki^^' deliberate taking of some course to gain a 
perceived benefit ;" whereas morality in the new theory 
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is more automatic, ''actions being determined and made 
habitual by experiences of pleasurable or painful results." 
In a word, conscience is to be regarded less an intellec- 
tual and more a physical organ than before ; it is to be 
less a "calculation," as Bentham has it, or a "consider- 
ing,'* as with Hobbes, and to become an "inherited habit'' 
only. 

Supplanting the old notion of conscience, original, 
supreme — the correlative of immutable right, a real Prov- 
idence, and a sovereign God — it is now proposed to work 
out the principles of morality from the " organized expe- 
riences" of the race; and so to find the new cornerstone 
for private character, social organization, and perfect gov- 
ernment. Accordingly, in his " Prospectus," published 
first in i860, and reprinted in the second edition of his 
"First Principles" in 1873, Mr. Spencer sets out, i. To 
run a line along the whole boundary of. the " unknow- 
able," fencing it out from the scheme as impertinent. 
2. To find a complete organon of the " knowable :" which 
is alleged to be reached in " those highest generalizations 
now being disclosed by science, which are severally true 
not of one class of phenomena, but of all classes of phe- 
nomena, and which are thus the keys to all classes of 
phenomena." Proceeding under the guidance of these 
"first principles," and omitting Inorganic Nature, ("part- 
ly because even without it the scheme is too extensive,") 
he proposes, i. To canvass the entire field of Biology, 
including the "general truths of Physics and Chemistry** 
involved, the generalizations of Natural History, Physi- 
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ology, and Comparative Anatomy, and the laws of Devel- 
opment, morphological, physiological, and multiplicative. 
2. To thread out the labyrinth of Psychology; tracing 
the outlines of mental phenomena, the "connections of 
Mind and Life, and their relations to other modes of the 
Unknowable." 3. To explore the interminable realm of 
Sociology; draining the whole ocean of contemporaneous 
and historic social phenomena, including not only human 
ideas and feelings, but all the elements of "environ- 
ment," natural or other — disembowelling the history of 
Politics, Religion, Industry, Language, Education, and 
^Esthetics — ^finally evaporating the product to reach ** em- 
pirical generalizations." 4. At the end of all, from the 
inductions of Biology, Psychology, and Sociology, to strain 
out the " Principles of Morality." 

When we consider how nearly this programme chal- 
lenges absolute omniscience, it is not wonderful that its 
fulfilment is so slow, or that any portion of universal 
knowledge is omitted, because the " scheme is too exten- 
sive." 

At least three circumstances much shake our faith in 
this Synthetic Philosophy: i. That the validity of the 
whole scheme is made dependent on the ''first principle^' 
which must therefore be fixed and finals being the clew 
to all our interpretation. This '* key " is assumed to be 
furnished by "Science" in its "highest generalizations ;" 
but unfortunately these are (to use the language of Mr. 
Spencer's prospectus) now only '* being disclosed;'' the 
" key " is still in a state of fusion, therefore, and its final 
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shape not yet apparent. More than this : an examina- 
tion of the discussion itself fkids the "key" finally 
located in the "Persistence of Force:" which is no 
doubt fixed enough, but which turns out to be "an 
ultimate truth, of which no proof is possible," and 
therefore not a *^ generalization " at all, nor a product of 
sctence, but a " postulate," a " principle which, as being * 
the basis of science, cannot be established by science/' 
This "principle," therefore, upon which science and the 
Synthetic Philosophy both hang, is simply an " intuition." 
With this concession of the native authority of intuitions 
we might rest ; putting the moral intuition of " immuta- 
ble right" beside the mental one of "persistent force." 
But here Mr. Spencer will not rest. The only sense, as 
he says, in which "forms of intuition" can be admitted, 
is that " there exist in the nervotis system certain pre- 
established relations^ answering to relations in the environ- 
ment'' — "automatic elements of thought" which "it is 
impossible to get rid of," " being constant and infinitely 
repeated," and which originally " outer relations produce." 
The intuition of " persistent force," therefore, instead of 
being original or ultimate, is only a " re-representation " of 
a physical impression — an echo, which by refe'choing has 
become persistent, and been mistaken for a new voice. 
It is a shadow of a shadow, having neither authority nor 
entity. If the "postulate" be so worthless, can the phi- 
losophy it underlies be trusted ? 

2. It is imperative for men who want to reach their 

true goal of character, and to help in fashioning the fam- 

12* 
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ily, the community, and the state, to have some fixed 
point of departure, soifle ideal, some criterion of judg- 
ment. They are acting, planning, making destiny nowy 
and must do so. How shall they settle the first question 
or take the first step without a '' first principle of moral- 
ity" } " Wait," says the Spencerian Philosophy ; " when 
we have gauged the unknowable, and ransacked the 
knowable — when we have classified the contents of time 
and space, things visible and invisible, known and know- 
able, subhuman, human, and superhuman, abiding fact 
and ephemeral event, and the interwoven relations of 
human passion, intelligence, or caprice — and when by 
an exhaustive induction from all these we have reached 
a satisfactory generalization, we will settle the first and 
most imperative questiotiy viz., whether it is right to do 
right It will be a generalization of expediency!' 

To this proposition of Mr. Spencer there has perhaps 
been no abler answer in our time than that given by antici- 
pation in a volume published in London in 185 1. It is 
devoted largely to a detailed and somewhat contemptuous 
assault upon the "doctrine of expediency," whether based 
on "utility" or "greatest happiness." The determination 
of the " first principles of morality" by that method the 
author prbnounces hopeless. The effort, he says, brings us 
to the " insoluble riddle which care, sphinx-like, puts to each 
new-comer, and in default of answer devours him. And 
as yet there is no (Edipus, nor sign of one." What " our 
pilot" (the Utilitarian) " shows us through his telescope is 
^fata morgafuif and not the promised land." The writer 
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supposes Newton—after spending years with the telescope 
in ascertaining the distances, sizes, times of revolution, 
etc., of the heavenly bodies — to set himself to " tabulate 
this accumulated mass of observations, and to educe from 
them the fundamental laws of planetary and stellar equi- 
librium." " He might have cogitated to all eternity with- 
out arriving at a result ;" but such a method " would have 
been far less absurd than is the attempt to find out the 
principles of public polity by a direct examination of 
that wonderfully intricate combitiation — society^ The 
"expediency theory" is on the whole pronounced unsci- 
entific, untenable, and if otherwise satisfactory, " still use- 
less, since it requires nothing less than omniscience to 
carry it into practice." 

Does it seem credible that the " CEdipus' referred to 
has arrived; that the ^'omniscience'' demanded has been 
assumed ; and that in the person of the author of these 
words himself f The book I have quoted from is " Social 
Statics ;" and its author is the same Herbert Spencer, since 
known as the founder of the famous Synthetic Philoso- 
phy, which in it he so clearly proved absurd. It is not 
wonderful that the " doctrine of Utility," once so scouted, 
is now cheerfully and hopefully taken under the wing of 
the new philosophy. It is the same addled egg as of old, 
but the mother hen that once thrust it from the nest is 
changed. Let us therefore appeal from Mr. Spencer — 
now caught in the nebulous whirl of Evolution — to the 
same strong thinker at that earlier day, when looking on 
man and nature from the standpoint, expressly and confi- 
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dently avowed, of a " moral sense," he entrenched himself 
in a " Creative Purpose" and an ** absolute moral law." 

3. But we are reminded by the very aim avowed by 
this philosophy to ask what is its practical value. Sup- 
posing the search for -a " first principle " successful, how 
are society and life to be reorganized upon it? We. ask 
again the old question, " Is it right to do right ? and if 
so, how are we to set about it ?" To this we get sub- 
stantially the following answers and explanations : First, 
If by " right " you mean to refer to an absolute ideal to 
be reached after. No ; for it is a "first principle of moral- 
ity" that the only true " ideal" is the final ''equilibrium 
between constitution and conditions of existence^ Second, 
If by " right " you mean to refer to a supposed intuitive 
sentiment having lawful authority, No ; for such a sup- 
position is a delusion. The only canon trustworthy as a 
" first principle of morality " is derived from the ''general- 
izations of expediency. Third, If by the question you 
mean to imply some supposed capacity or duty to choose 
between two opposite lines of action, metaphorically called 
right and wrong, the question itself is absurd, since no 
such power exists; for, according. to Mr. Spencer, if 
*' psychological changes" "do not conform to law, this 
work" (his "Psychology") "is sheer nonsense."* "If 
they do conform to X^'n, freewill is impossible^ 

This, then, is the final outcome of the inquiry — the 
syllabus of the new law of social organization, viz., that 
Right, as an end^ is the comfortable adjustment of one- 
self to circumstances ; as a method^ it is the prudent cal* 
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culation of the chattces ; as a principle of action^ it is the 
doing what cannot be helped. In other words, the very 
notion of " right," in its only natural and historic sense, 
is repudiated as superstitious and absurd, and the ** First 
Principle of Morality " is found to be that there is no 
morality, 

" He who inscribes on his banner the name of ' right,* " 
says Cousin, " alone interests us. The idea of right is 
a universal idea, graven in shining characters, if not in 
the visible worlds in that of thought and soul." Beside 
this put Mr. Darwin's statement, " The imperious word 
ought seems merely to imply the existence of a persis- 
tent instinct, either innate or partly acquired, serving 
him as a guide, though liable to be disobeyed. We hardly 
use the word ought in a metaphorical sense, when we 
say that hounds ought to hunt, pointers to point, and 
retrievers to retrieve their game" — or he might have 
added, that serpents ought to bite, and overcharged can- 
nons to explode. Whereupon we might, with equal legit- 
imacy, proceed to speak of the ^* immorality*^ of dogs, 
serpents, and guns, should they prove recreant to their 
respective "duties." Prof. Huxley also professes himself 
not " able to understand why there should be such a bit- 
ter quarrel between the intuitionists and the utilitarians. 
The intuitionist is, after all, only a utilitarian,* who be- 
lieves that a particular class of pleasures and pains has 
an especial importance." But such word-juggling is it- 
self a hint of the mental, if not the moral, obfuscation 
that the utilitarian philosophy brings. For the very 
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question at issue is the existence of an intuitive faculty ; 
which, if existent, is the supreme arbiter of right ; but its 
existence is here at once admitted and denied. The ar- 
gument fully stated, would read about thus : There is no 
intuition of right: obedience to the intuition of right 
brings pleasure : therefore pleasure is the acknowledged 
test of right. The fallacy is manifest, as he proceeds to 
say, "it is undeniable that pleasure enters into that mo- 
tive." The logic then becomes : " Pleasure enters into 
right motive, therefore every motive into which pleasure 
enters is right." If pleasantness and right are thus equiv- 
alent, it would be worth while for evolutionists, who as- 
sure us that languages are a growth, and not the invention 
of grammarians, to produce some tongue in which the 
terms are really synonymous; or to explain to us why 
men should be at the pains to invent a separate word to 
which no separate idea belongs. Consider those Santal 
savages whom Mr Wallace mentions, who, taken prison- 
ers in an insurrection and set free on parole to work at a 
distance, were attacked and driven from their work by 
cholera. They might at once have "adjusted themselves 
to their environment" by lounging into comfortable 
quarters ; they might have consulted a " generalization 
of expediency" by keeping well out of the jailor's range ; 
they might have yielded themselves passively to the " ac- 
cumulated instincts" of liberty by retreating to the 
woods. Either of these would have been pleasant, and 
therefore, according to this logic, " right." But never 
having been enlightened by the philosophy of evolution, 
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they, every man of the two hundred, violated the " first 
principles of morality," by walking "thirty miles back to 
prison, with money in their girdles, rather than break 
their word." 

How came they, at so primitive a stage of " develop- 
ment," to discriminate so sharply between the right and 
the pleasant ; to count themselves free to choose between 
the two ; and so promptly to choose, and loyally con- 
form to truth and honor, against sense and " utility " ? 
The original Herbert Spencer, in his ** Social Statics," 
explained the like phenomena by an intuitive ^' moral 
smse" which ** dictates rectitudel' and *' gives birth to the 
sentiment of justice/' which stimulated Wickliff, Huss, 
Luther, and Knox; from which '*as from a root spring 
all our aspirations after social rectitude /' whose "moni- 
tions afford a proper basis for a systematic morality ;" 
which recognizes Ha^ '' abstractedly right" 2iS according 
with " the established arrangements of Divine rule ;'* to 
repudiate which is " to doubt the foresight and efficiency 
of the Divine arrangements, and with infinite presumption 
• to suppose a human judgment less fallible ;" so " the regu- 
lation of conduct is not left to the accident of a philosophi- 
cal inquiry!' To the suggestion that this original feeling 
of right " is nothing but the result oi di gradually-acquired 
conviction that benefits flow from some kinds of action, 
and evils from other kinds," and that " sympathies and 
antipathies respectively contracted toward these, exhibit 
themselves as a love of justice and a hatred of injustice,'* 
he replies that " it would be equally wise to conclude 
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that hunger springs from a conviction of the benefit of 
eating, or that love of offspring is the result of a wish to 
maintain the species." " The attempt to trace the moni- 
tions of this instinct (of personal rights) to experience,'' he 
adds, " betrays us into absurdity^ 

But it is precisely by this "attempt" that it is sought 
by the same writer in the new philosophy to " betray us 
into absurdity." For all the " sentiments " which com- 
prehend the " highest order of feelings," including the 
sense of justice, personal rights, truthfulness, and benev- 
olence, are defined as the " representations " of " seftsations 
and appetites " " confusedly massed together, and with 
kindred feelings still more vague, organically associated 
by ancestral experience'' The primeval, God-given faculty 
which, according to his conception, once gave birth to jus- 
tice itself, now needs to be born — the " root " turns upward 
and is to grow from the tree — the " regulation of conduct," 
it now appears, is to be " left to the accident of a philosophi- 
cal inquiry " — and while it is still absurd to suppose that 
" hunger " springs from the habit of " eating," or a convic- 
tion of its utility, the analogous absurdity of making the 
instinct for right " the result of a gradually-acquired con- 
viction " bom out of experience, has somehow lost its 
parallelism, and run off into a very sober and unim- 
peachable wisdom. 

It surely need not be asked whether the highest 
social and political aims are to be served by convincing 
men that conscience is but an accident of accumulating 
accidents, and hence void of authority ; and that freedom 
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of will is an illusion, thus blotting out the sense of duty 
and responsibility. Will man become a better " unit of. 
organization" when persuaded to serve himself rather 
than God, to order his conduct by craft rather than by 
conscience, and to relax self-mastery, and shelter himself 
from remorse under the pretext of ancestral guilt ? 

Even the massive strength and wide resources of Mr. 
Spencer cannot ultimately sustain a theory whose con- 
clusion is so "lame and impotent." It is not against 
a " Hebrew myth " alone, as he seems to imagine, that he 
is contending, but against a universal and indisputable 
testimony of our common nature. There is a moral 
faculty which is the " light of all our seeing." Guiding 
himself by it, his earlier work was wise as well as strong — 
blotting it out, though still a giant, he becomes a stag- 
gering Polyphemus, " cui lumen ademptum." 

II. PROVIDENCE DISPROVED. 
The notion of Providence implies that of an Intelli- 
gence forecasting and supervising the order of events : 
preparing conditions to foreseen ends, and adjusting 
means thereto. This ancient notion — seemingly indige- 
nous to the human mind, since it is found ready growing 
everywhere — the new philosophy proposes now to root 
out as a noxious weed. The universe, we are told, shows 
no traces of design; nay, its one dominant feature is 
that ** purposelessness " before alluded to, in which Prof. 
Haeckel sums up all its disclosures. To the suggestion 
of Prof. Asa Gray, (a believer in evolution,) " that varia- 
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tion has been led along certain beneficial lines " like a 
stream " along definite and useful lines of irrigation," Mr. 
Darwin demurs, as being untenable : while Mr. Lewes 
and Mr. Spencer denounce the terms "Great Archi- 
tect," or " Great Artificer," as absurd. But upon what 
ground } 

Some profound observer, who has been cheated out of 
his lawful fame, has remarked the curious coincidence 
that " great rivers usually run by large cities." Two in- 
terpretations of such a phenomenon are possible — either 
that the city was intelligently located on the existing 
river bank; or, that having been first built, and after- 
ward needing a river, the river was unintelligently evolved 
out of the environing circumstances. If the latter bril- 
liant explanation had flashed upon him as the true one, 
and was hinted at in his remark, he was an original evo- 
lutionist, if not the discoverer of evolution. For it is 
by a precisely analogous process that intelligence is dis- 
placed, and the universe rid of Providential guidance by 
the new theory. Only by such a " turning of things up- 
side down," as Isaiah phrases it, can the work say of him 
that made it, " He made me not," or the thing framed 
say of him that framed it, " He hath no understanding." 
" It has ever been the misfortune of the mere material- 
ist," remarks Cudworth, " in his mania for matter on the 
one hand, and dread of ideas on the other, to invert na- 
ture's order, and thus hang the world's picture as a man 
with his heels upward." 

This inversion will become more manifest upon ex- 
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amination of the aim, the basis, and the method of in- 
quiry, and the guaranty of certainty of the evolutionist. 

I. AIM OF INQUIRY. 

Science busies itself with the objects and ongoings 
of nature, asking of them two questions: first. What? 
getting an answer by careful gathering and scrutiny of 
facts — the crude material of knowledge : second, How ? 
finding a higher answer in the discovery of relation and 
order of sequence of the ascertained facts. This ends 
the function of science, according to its own utterances. 
For, as M. Comte says, it finds its "positive" and real 
stage only when it abandons " the search after the origin 
and destiny of the universe " and the " interior causes of 
phenomena," and confines itself exclusively to "their 
relations of succession and similitude." "We ought to 
be thoroughly convinced of the fact," says M. Gazelles, 
" that what we have a right to demand of science is not 
an explanation." 

But for that explanation the human mind inevitably 
calls, as it hastens to the third question. Why ? And to 
this question confident answers are given ; partly (most 
unwarrantably) in the name of " science ;" partly, in the 
works of Mr. Spencer, in the name of " philosophy." 

This latter question is manifestly susceptible of two 
interpretations. It may refer either lo origin^ i. e,, 
" whence ;" or to piirpose, i, e,, " for what." In the for- 
mer sense it seeks a physical^ in the latter a mental, ex- 
planation of phenomena. 
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It is to the former of these inquiries that Evolution 
bends itself. Prof. Youmans credits Mr. Spencer with 
first seeing "that the question how things have been 
caused is fundamental ; and that we can have no real 
understanding of how they are^ without ^rr/ knowing how 
tJuy came to be what they are." The assumption there- 
fore is, I. That it is possible scientifically to show the 
natural origin of all things. 2. That this is the first and 
fundamental inquiry : for since that which came by na- 
ture could not have come by design, the material expla- 
nation is complete and precludes any other. 

But is the question of origin scientifically soluble.^ 
Not by direct testimony clearly, for no man has seen the 
primal "fire mist" Not by inference from human ob- 
servation, for the few thousand years of history are too 
short a range to calculate the parallax of the millions of 
years before, and gauge their eccentric phenomena. 
More than this. Science knows, according to Prof. Hux- 
ley, nothing of cause and effect, except " a certain defi- 
nite order of succession among facts," into which enters 
" no necessity save as a shadow of my own mind's throw- 
ing." But if there be no " necessity," there can be no 
certainty beyond actual observation. And if science 
knows no cause, how can she reach a First Cause? 

It is indeed asserted, that whatever be' the origin of 
things, Creation is ^' unthinkable T but that need not 
much move us, when we learn from Mr. Spencer, as the 
conclusion of "philosophy," that the Pantheistic theory 
of the self-creation, and the Atheistic theory of the eter- 
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nal existence of the universe, are equally unthinkable. So 
that Science and Philosophy agree in avowing the dens- 
est ignorance as to the origin of things, or as to whether 
they had any origin ; creation and non-creation being 
alike rejected. 

The much-vaunted inquiry after origin is fruitless ; 
but even were it successful, it would not supersede the 
further and greater question of design — a question which 
is primary, spontaneous, persistent — which, though for- 
mally repudiated by a kind of moral color-blindness, 
tacitly shapes- the processes of science itself. For why 
do we care to "understand" "how things are," by "first 
knowing how they came to be what they are," or other- 
wise ? Why, but to get that " knowledge which is most 
worthl' (to use Mr. Spencer's phrase) ; and so to enable us 
to indulge in "prevision," which is human "providence," 
and by wise manipulation and contrivance to subordi- 
nate " natural causes," when discovered, to human profit. 
For the boast of modern science is that, unlike the old 
Platonism, it is not too fond of mere sophistry, itbr too 
highflown, to allow its lessons to be "applied" in the 
workshop ; that it sets itself about practical "generaliza- 
tions of expediency ;" never suspectihg that its work is 
done when the "order of sequence" is "explained" by 
tracing its history; and that there is therefore neither 
need nor place for the intrusion of the notion of " use" — 
which implies adjustment to the environment already 
adjusted by means of "design." 

And how do we come to think it possible to know 
13* 
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" how things came to be what they are " ? " How they 
caipe to be" — the very expression suggests an orderly 
coming to be, traceable only because orderly; for who 
can thread chaos? But if orderly, then Providential. 
No hocus-pocus can long keep us back from the neces- 
sary alternative, that the course of nature, whether evolu- 
tionary or not, is either guided or unguided : if guided, 
"guided wittingly" by Intelligence: if unguided, then a 
chance-medley, science becoming impossible. Science 
makes no beginning until she has conceived a mental 
outline in nature, and makes no progress except as she 
finds it. Mr. Darwin's all-significant " natural selection" 
Mr. Spencer's " beneficent " " environment," Mr. Huxley's 
" strong angeVy' all imply an intelligence organizing and 
directing the flow of things. But it is precisely this con- 
ception, indispensable to the first step of their specula- 
tions, which our philosophers now declare they can see 
no trace of. How can they expect to see what they wil- 
fully turn their backs upon ? Shall their self -blinding 
blot ont the sun } 

" Nature repudiates all design, creative or providen- 
tial, showing all things the product of unbending law'' 
Mark the line of march by which they reach this 
goal : first, /^/j observed, similarities and differences be- 
ing noted; second, a ''meaning'' (/. ^., a mental signifi- 
cance) suspected in these differences, and the suspicion 
verified by successful classification upon that basis; 
third, an invariable order of relation and sequence sus- 
pected, and verified by still wider testimony ; fourth, that 
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order expressed in a formal " law " of nature ; fifth, about 
face ! the " law " has produced the original facts ! the 
mental shadow has produced the physical substance ! 

It is true that scientific men do not ignore the dan- 
ger of such a misleading use of terms as is involved in 
thus attributing causative power to " law." In fact the in- 
dustry with which they warn others against it is outdone 
only by the industry with which they fall into it. Take, 
for instance, the word "mode," which. is now doing such 
heavy service in the way of "explaining" nature. It is 
said that " heat, light, and electricity, are modes of mo- 
tion." The fact being, that when one of these phenom- 
ena is met by a rightly-conditioning force, it ceases to be 
exhibited, and another of them appears instead ; the dis- 
play of which may again be ended, and the old phenom- 
enon again revived upon the supply of further right condi- 
tions. In the same sense, water is a " mode "" of hydro- 
gen and oxygen ; human flesh a " mode " of water, car- 
bon, iron, salt, sulphur, and a few other ingredients ; and 
the whole world a "mode" of some fifty or sixty primary 
substances; for in all these the elements disappear in 
composition and reappear in solution. These facts are 
harmless enough ; only if the " explanation " implies 
nothing more, it explains nothing. But it does imply 
more. And here the "fatal imposture and force of 
words" begin. For the term "mode" carries the im- 
plication that "heat, light, and electricity, are not new 
and real things, but only terms descriptive of Mki^ proper- 
ties of motion ; which under all these phases persists iden- 
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tical and undiminished— the true actuality; and so origi- 
nates the purely metaphysical conception of "Conserva- 
tion of Force/' (which Mr. Spencer rejects because it 
"implies a Conserver;' preferring '' Persistence oi Force.") 

But " heat, light, and electricity," certainly have claims 
to respect as independent realities, if the possession of 
characteristic properties be the test. For how, except 
through such properties, came they by a distinguishing 
name } And that they are the product of counter-forces 
into which they may be resolved again, no more reduces 
them to identity with those forces, than it makes water 
identical with the gases from which it comes, and into 
which it may be resolved again ; although as water 
losing wholly their properties and getting new properties 
which they have not. It is by the help of this verbal 
artifice, that Mr. Spencer resolves all feeling, thinking, 
and choosing, into gyrations of • the nerve-threads, of 
which they are "modes ;" dropping us then from "mode" 
to "mode" until we plunge at last into the midnight sea 
of " Persistent Force" — that " mode of the Unknowable," 
in the phosphorescence of whose lashing waves of " in- 
stability " we are to find the final solution of that empty 
dream which we call " self-consciousness." 

Somewhere, manifestly, the path has been mistaken ; 
for it leads us not to the high road but to a bog. Our 
philosopher, setting out to tell us "why," answers the 
question only on its subordinate side, and answers it 
wrong. If, finding the flags of the city at half-mast, I ask 
a neighbor "why," I am no doubt enlightened when told 
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that the phenomenon is " a mode " of eternally persistent 
force; which producing through nervous explosion upon 
contractile muscle, a tractive tension on adjustive cords, 
has reduced them to that position ; but I should count the 
answer more pertinent and natural if told that it is in- 
tended as a token of respect for the dead Mayor. If Mr. 
Darwin were asked by a Texan ranchero, why the English 
thoroughbred had come so far to excel one of his own 
unkempt mustangs, he surely would not feel bound to 
explain it as a "mode of the unknowable;" but would 
ascribe it to an intelligent manipulation of natural agen- 
cies to reach the foreseen result. If a bystander should 
wonderingly ask the Balearic mother, why she placed her 
young boy's food on the tree-bough out of reach, he 
would no doubt forego all explanation through " Molecu- 
lar permutation," and be satisfied with the plain explana- 
tion, that she makes his dinner dependent on bringing it 
down with a fair shot, in order to teach him the use of 
the bow. It appears therefore to be not only admissible, 
but natural, to explain certain "sequences of event," as 
subordinated — without prejudice to the proper vibration of 
any molecule or the integrity of the unknowable — to a 
distinct design^ either to embody a sentiment, to build up 
a better formy or to teach an intelligent creature. 

But says Mr. Lewes, "What should we say to an 
architect who was unable, or, being able, was obstinately 
unwilling, to erect a palace, except by first using his ma- 
terials in the shape of a hut, then pulling it down and 
rebuilding them as a cottage, etc., etc Yet this is 
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the sort of succession on which organisms are constructed. 
The fact has been long familiar, how has it been recon- 
ciled with infinite wisdom ?'* The question is as to the 
manifestation of a Divine intelligence. The argument is 
as follows, viz. : There is no coiueivable end to which such 
intelligence could be directed, except the building of perfect 
organic forms by the speediest method : but such an end 
is not manifest in the methods of nature : therefore there 
is no end and no intelligence. Apply this logic to human 
affairs: "The only conceivable purpose of a flag-staflE is 
to lift a flag to its full height : but this flag-staff bears a 
flag only at half-mast: therefore it plainly is not a work 
of intelligence, but evolved." " The only conceivable end 
for which a mother holds her child's food in her hand is 
to feed the child in the speediest way : but this food is 
hid from the child in the tree : therefore the situation is 
not one brought about by a mother's wit, but is the out- 
growth of " environment." By what authority do evolu- 
tionists assume that nature reveals but a single line of 
phenomena, viz., those of morphological development, 
and that "architecture" is the only conceivable channel 
for the flow of the Divine thought } 

II. BASIS OF SPECULATION. 

In all philosophizing there must be some fixed and 
final basis of computation. This Mr. Spencer finds in 
force, which he pronounces the "ultimate of ultimates." 
*'A11 other modes of consciousness are derivable from 
experiences of force; but experiences of force are not 
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derivable from anything else." But force is itself a prod- 
uct, and not an original cause. This Mr. Spencer rec- 
ognizes, referring to "the power manifested to us through 
phenomena" with which force cannot be identified. 
Whence then comes the notion of force } Mr. Spencer 
again answers, that " the force by which we ourselves pro- 
duce chang£Sy and which serves to symbolize the cause of 
changes in general, is the final disclosure of analysis^ 
This clearly points to an interior power behind personal 
force, (analogous in some sense to the exterior power 
above named,) which is designated " we ourselves ;" and 
which while known in force as willy is inextricably bound 
up into the web of feeling and intellect that go to make 
up personality. To this end Prof. Huxley remarks, " Un- 
doubtedly active force is inconceivable except as a state of 
consciousness .... except as something comparable to voli- 
tion." To this same effect are the words of Sir John 
Herschel, Grove, Carpenter, Wallace, Papillon, and others. 
Again Mr. Spencer, speaking of exterior force, says, " It 
is absurd to conceive of force as in itself like our sensa- 
tion of it, and yet necessary so to think of it if we realize 
it in consciousness at all." The conclusion then seems 
irresistible that the " ultimate of ultimates " is found in 
will force, and the human personality that lies behind it, 
and that this is the true point of departure in interpreting 
the universe. Mr. J. J. Murphy says, " Observation re- 
veals to us the phenomena of force, consciousness presents 
force itself — a primary fact, not a logical conclusion. 
Force, therefore, as known to us is spiritual. And matter 
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being only a revelation of force sinks on to that basis." 
We may naturally expect, therefore, that the new philoso- 
phy will build upon this ultimate datum of human per- 
sonality ; gauging and recasting by that, our impressions 
of unknown exterior force. 

But again things are " turned upside down." For Mr. 
Spencer informs us that the beginning point of computa- 
tion is to be, " not force as we know itl' but " that absolute 
force of which we are indefinitely conscious as the necessary 
correlate of all we know'' " Thus by the persistence of 
force. we really 'mean the persistence of some power 
which transcends our knowledge and conception^ But the 
will-force — which is " all we know " — is not severable in 
conception from intelligence and feeling, cofelements of 
personality; while the "force" which is assumed as its 
** necessary correlate " is found on further inquiry to have 
no element of personality, and to be therefore totally 
unlike it — no " correlate " at all. It is in fact the identical 
material force y to regard which as intrinsically like the 
force revealed in consciousness,, has just been pronounced 
"absurd." That a bastard idea has here been subtly 
substituted for the true, is easily apparent, and inexpress- 
ibly significant ; since it is the formative nucleus of the 
whole " Synthetic Philosophy." 

That philosophy sets out to seek as such a nucleus, some 
" widest truth which can be merged in no othery or derived 
from no other!' Digging down through " Space," *' Time," 
" Matter," " Motion," it comes to the '' primordial experien- 
ces offorcel' " occurring in conscionsness in various combina- 
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tion$ " and not derivable from anything else." Here seems 
the bed-rock sought, here let us build. This however, does 
not satisfy Mr. Spencer : he must somehow find " a lower 
deep, which he reaches thus : " The sole truth therefore, 
which transcends experience by underlying it, is thus 
the Persistence of Forced " To this an ultimate analysis 
brings us down : and on this a rational synthesis must 
build us upr Analysis is resolution of contents: the 
subject of the analysis is here human experience: the 
legitimate knd final result of the analysis as before stated 
is " force," the " ultimate of ultimates " as " occurring in 
consciousness'^ But forthwith it is announced that this 
" ultimate analysis " of experience has sifted out of its 
contents something not contained in them, but ** transcend- 
ing experience :" viz,, " the persistence of that unknown 
cause, power, or force, which is manifested to us through 
all phenomena"— a force which being " unconditioned " 
not only cannot be " classed with " the force we know, 
but cannot without " absurdity " be thought to " resemble " 
it. Consciousness has therefore yielded by this ingenious 
analysis not only something it does not contain, but 
something absolutely unlike anything it does contain,. and 
therefore wholly " inconceivable." We have thus drifted 
past pier and headland into the open shoreless sea ; 
where without even a buoy to mark our starting point, 
we are to begin the gauging of the universe — casting our 
first sounding-line into the fathomless " unknowable," and 
taking our first bearing from the " absurd." 

It remains to be seen what kind of a " rational syn- 
14 
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thesis " can be built upon the single postulate of unknow- 
able force. The conception of a God, having power, wis- 
dom, and beneficence — ^as identical with this " Unknow- 
able" — ^is distinctly repudiated ; inasmuch as it is unallow- 
able and even "irreligious" to assign to it any "attri- 
butes" whatever. The universe is therefore to be rationally 
deduced from abstract force, without suffering any con- 
ditioning "hypothesis" to intrude. Let us watch the 
work for a little time, as the new temple begins to rise, 
wherein religion and science are to bow side Ify side. 

To begin with the title: "unknown cause, power, 
or force." Are there here no attributes or conditions } 
What does " cause "mean except as conditioned by effect ? 
What is " power " but one of the attributes so " irreligous- 
ly " ascribed to the Christian's God 1 What is force itself, 
even when printed with reverential capitals, as in Mr. 
Spencer's books, but active power — a phenomenon of en- 
ergy, and not a cause } 

But passing this, we come to the predicate, (concern- 
ing that of which nothing is admitted to h^fredicable) viz,, 
"force persists," Here is unity, but without a budding 
universe ; for " persistence" is simply uninterrupted and 
unchanged continuance — the monotony of " Brahma sleep- 
ing on eternity and the stars." Therefore we read at once 
of the "relations between forces." But whence come 
** forces'' ? Only through two " hypotheses," both reckless- 
ly violent, viz., " supposing a given manifestation of force, 
under a given form and given conditions, be either pre- 
ceded or succeeded by some other manifestation, // musty 
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in all cases, be preceded or succeeded by such other man- 
ifestations." But how does the notion of " force," single 
and "persistent," necessarily break up into the incon- 
sistent notion of ** forces," not single and not persistent, 
but intermittent? and by what logic does it follow that 
such sporadic phenomena must fall into an invariable 
sequence? Moreover, how can we "suppose" a "mani- 
festation " of that which being " unknowable " cannot be 
manifested f and if we succeed, what is our supposition 
but an hypothesis ?" 

It would be useless to follow the long train of philos- 
ophizing of which the earlier stages give the drift. It is 
a famous charge against theology : " Voluntas Dei, asy- 
lum ignorantiae." But the new philosophy outrivals this, 
for the "unknowable" is at once a movable point of 
departure, a convenient refuge and an illimitable base of 
supply. In solving the problem, why "motion" took 
any specific "direction," we learn that "the absolute 
cause of changes" is not less incomprehensible in re- 
spect of unity or duality of its action, than in other re- 
spects : that perhaps phenomena are due " to the conflict 
of two forces" In which latter case we ought to have 
started with the " persistence of two forces " — both " ab- 
solute " — as our duplicate cornerstone. The " unknowa- 
ble " in fact hangs, like the net beneath the wire dancer, 
to rescue from all slips of logic. It is the murky pond 
into which the syllogistic frog plumps at every sign of 
danger. And, what is most pertinent to our inquiry, 
it is the bountiful realm from which are successively 
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brought, and placed in line, as essential hypotheses^ those 
very attributes of providential wisdom and beneficence, 
which the Synthetic philosophy excludes from its prem 
ises, and disavows in its conclusions. 

The attribute of "power" is silently assigned to the 
" unknowable " at the beginning, as we have seen. That 
wisdom is also postulated, is later manifested. For the 
Spencerian sociology is especially strong in the same 
faith with Dr. Draper and Mr. Buckle, that "physicd 
conditions" and "inexorable laws" control, and so com- 
pel the progress of man and society. Progress itself is 
indisputable — an empirical truth. That men do not by 
their own intelligence devise it, Mr. Spencer most ur- 
gently argues against M. Comte. For men of genius 
" derange, retard, or help the close work, that goes on 
naturally in society; they have no power to determine 
its coursed So far does he carry his contempt for the 
devices of human government— disclaiming them, as 
almost necessarily an obstruction of the progress, which 
the wisely self-adjusting environment will bring — ^as to 
be charged by Prof. Huxley with "administrative nihil- 
ism." But intelligence is thus disclosed, which shapes the 
environment independently of man ; nor does it belong 
to the environment itself, as he clearly states. But one 
alternative remains. It is an attribute of the " unknowa- 
ble." 

Again as to a beneficent Providence. In reply to 
those who suggest, that "settled and universal senti-' 
ments" can never result from the "genesis of emotions," 
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as in his theory, he replies that this is to " assume that 
there are no settled conditions to human welfare^ On 
this head he argues, that the changing conditions of " en- 
vironment " lead men on uniformly from war to peace 
and industry ; and that so the ^'conditions to complete 
social life are uniform and permanent!' He avows "that 
the natural laws he obeys are at once inexorable and 
beneficent. He sees that, by conformity with them, peo- 
ple march toward a higJter degree of perfection, and reach 
a higher degree of happiness^ Here then is beneficence 
in law superior to man. Need we ask who is the Law- 
giver ? 

The insufficiency of the basis of the Synthetic philos- 
phy — ^a mere persistent force, without attributes — is mani- 
fest then in this : that it is an illegitimate hypothesis ; 
and that it cannot explain the universe, without admit- 
ting the very elements of Providence, which it sets out 
by denying, and which admitted, invalidate that basis 
itself, 

III. METHOD OF VERIFICATION. 

Professor Youmans says of the evolution philosophy 
that " It is logically more complete than any other system ; 
because its truths are first derived from facts and phe- 
nomena by the method of induction, and then systemati- 
cally verified by deduction from principles already estab- 
lished.*' He contrasts Mr. Spencer favorably with Plato, 
in this : that while Plato " spun a system of thought be- 
fore speculation was yet curbed by the knowledge of 
nature," Mr. Spencer bases his philosophy upon science. 
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and makes it a " science of the sciences," " not a meta- 
physical elaboration, but a positive body of doctrine 
conforming to verifiable facts." It does not seem clear, 
that Mr. Spencer builds his philosophy on "truths" 
"first derived from facts and phenomena by induction," 
as here stated ; for he himself declares that the " data of 
philosophy " are ^^fundamental intuitions that are essen- 
tial to the process of thinking^' — the radical datum being 
that "persistence of force" of which ''no inductive proof 
is possible^' and " which as being the basis of science^ 
cannot be established by sciencer This seems a some- 
what metaphysical foundation, and being the "basis of 
science " can hardly be " based " upon it. 

But having already examined the metaphysical side, 
let us turn to the physical. Inductive reasoning, accord- 
ing to Prof. Jevons, involves four steps: i. Observation ; 
2. Hypothesis ; 3. Deduction ; 4. Verification. T\i^ facts 
to be studied are the phenomena, of nature, life, and mind ; 
which appear to reveal an advancing order, reaching from 
dead matter up to rational and moral life. The hypothe- 
sis, proposed by the Evolutionist to account for this, is, 
that all these phenomena are the product of primeval, 
impersonal, formative force; unaffected by the intrusion 
of intelligent thought or power, purposive or directive. 
The reasoning by which it is supported is mainly as. fol- 
lows, namely : " i. A fair induction from the facts ex- 
cludes the notion of design. 2. The higher phenomena 
are uniformly the product of the next lower in succes- 
sion, e.g., mind is the product of life, as life is of matter; 
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all phenomena — including life, mind, and matter — being 
'modes* of force — essentially indistinguishable from it 
and resolvable into it." 

How are these propositions verified ? First, As to 
traces of design. It is one of the first joys of the child, 
as it is the last of the philosopher, to work out a puzzle, 
' finding out how the parts y?/ into a whole. He begins to 
note likenesses and differences — that is, to observe whether 
things fit — that he may match them to his purpose, or find 
out the secret of their fitting. This impulse is at once 
the door, the key, and the beckoning hand to knowledge. 
He marks the tendril-fingers by which the weak-backed 
vine- climbs, and thinks they were meant for that. He 
notices the spider's web spun over the upper corner of 
the doorway in the chief path of the fly, and suspects the 
old ogre of design. Later on, he notices the old cow 
lifting the latch with her horn ; the beaver gnawing the 
tree that will best help to make a dam ; or reads, in Dr. 
Livingstone, that the wild beasts learn to keep farther 
off as rifle-balls take the place of arrows. He thinks 
they designedly "adjust means to ends." Still later he 
finds a buried mass of walls, with remnants of painting 
and statuary ; or a drift-heap full of stones, resembling 
arrow-heads and hatchets. It never occurs to him that 
they have grown out of their " environment," but he de- 
cides that they are the intelligent work of man ; since no 
creature is given to the fine arts nor to invention ; the 
monkey casts stones, but never shapes them ; the ele- 
phant fans himself with a torn-off tree-branch, but does 
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not adorn it with lace nor make it fold. Still later he be- 
comes a philosopher. And now observing how salt-crys- 
tals grow into the very shape of the Pyramids, although he 
sees no touch of leaf-life, animal, or man to fashion them, 
he concludes, with Prof. Tyndall, that they never were de- 
signed, but, like Topsey, "just growed." He admits, with 
him, that the building of the Pyramids by man, if done at 
all, was done by " machinery of which no record remains," 
and therefore we know not how; yet do not lose faith that 
they were designed. Again, being a philosopher, and 
observing, with Professor Tyndall, how, in melting ice, 
there begin at certain points " expanding flowers, each 
with six petals with beautifully-crimped borders," he nat- 
urally, with him, speaks of it as "showing the painSySkilly 
and exquisite sense of the beautiful^ displayed by nature;* 
or studying with Mr. Darwin the diverse and intricate, 
yet perfect, adjustments of orchids and insects, he natu- 
rally calls them, with him, " curious contrivances ;*' and, 
after long research, feels ready to say with Mr. Wallace, 
on finding a flower with a nectary nine and a half inches 
long, that you may predict a moth with proboscis to fit 
it, "with as much confidence as astronomers searched 
for the planet Neptune." But at the end, he cautions us, 
with Mr. Wallace, against "misconception" due to "the 
continual use of metaphor in describing the wonderful 
co-adaptations of organic beings." Then taking a wider 
sweep: finding nitrogen and oxygen — ^which might as 
well, by slight change in proportion, make deadly nitric- 
acid — ^making healthful air; looking back through geol- 
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ogy to find flower and bee, ox, horse, and man, coming 
together ; noticing the egg, dome-shaped, as if to bear 
the mother's weight, porous in shell, as if to give air to 
the inmate, floating its germ always uppermost for 
warmth, and the hard knob on the beak of the coming 
chick, afterwards disappearing, as if meant only to break 
the shell ; noticing the correlation of growths, so that cut- 
ting tooth and claw, grinder and hoof, always come togeth^ 
cr ; finding how readily great groups fall into symmetry 
when some mental key of the arch is found, as the leaf 
in botany, or the vertebra in anatomy ; perceiving the 
helpful and harmonious interdependence of all the king- 
doms of nature ; driven, with Mr. Buckle, to the recog- 
nition of a controlling " law," not made by man, but su- 
preme over him ; and, with Mr. Spencer, to perceive it a 
beneficent law of progress, or, as Mr. Arnold phrases it, 
a power " that makes for righteousness " — his induction 
from the facts is What? Why, that there is no real evi- 
dence of controlling design ; but that all is the slow out-- 
growth of happy accidents. The works of man evidently 
reveal design ; and so the conduct of the horse, the bee, 
the flower, even the crystal, each moulding nature to 
its aim ; but the scheme which includes and makes all 
these inferior purposings harmoniously possible is itself 
without purpose. " The thing framed'' says of " him 
that framed it. He had no understanding',' 

It is indeed urged that it is unworthy to attribute to 
the Creator an ** intelligence like ours." But this really 
begs the question. No man contends that it is "like 
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ours " in limitation — that would be absurd ; and to deny 
that it is " like ours " in any sense, is to deny that it is 
intelligence at all Dr. Laycock's "unconscious intelli- 
gence" is — like Prof. Huxley's '* automatic will" — ^a no- 
tion begotten of a rape on language. The question is 
whether nature shows marks of what we call "intelli- 
gence" — a question oi fact — inferences as to the further 
nature and character of the Designer coming later. 

All inductive conclusions are probable only. Those 
are most probable which, being supported affirmatively by 
the widest generalizations of fact, are most readily and 
consistently reconcilable with new and seemingly variant 
facts. How broad the testimony,, and how inevitable the 
inference from which has arisen the hypothesis of design, 
is manifest from its universal prevalence. It is thorough- 
ly natural, on finding an oil-seed at the root, on which the 
California cattle grow fat during the long dry season, 
when the blade of the grass is withered, to attribute it to 
a Providence, kindly to their needs ; but equally unnatu- 
ral, to think that the grass, or the cattle, planned it, or 
that it was done by "persistent force" or the "fortuitous 
concourse of atoms." 

But the conception of design, once clearly roused in 
the mind by the logic of an instinctive generalization, can- 
not be dislodged by negations, which are partial only. It 
does not defeat it, to discover much that to us seems mys- 
terious, useless, or discordant ; nor to fail in tracing out a 
clear and satisfactory ultimate result^ — that " one far-ofif 
Divine event to which the whole creation moves." The 
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savage does not mistake the telescopic-tube for a fruit ; 
although he may not know its meaning, and may even 
pervert it to base uses, as a soup-holder. The palm-tree, 
although it may not please Mr. Lewes as the apex of ar- 
borical "architecture," yet gives many hints of other 
kinds of design ; storing up food, drink, cordage, shade, 
and many other conveniences, for the primitive folk about 
it ; to say nothing of a whole fund of botanic lore for the 
more civilized. Volcanoes and earthquakes seem erratic 
and contradictory ; but even they serve an end ; for with- 
out them, as the physicists tell us, we should have had 
no permanent separation of land and water. In a word, 
the evidences of harmonious design have broadened 
steadily with the advance of knowledge, and he who 
looks deepest will be most sure to find them. " For," as 
Mr. Darwin repentingly says, in one instance, of his too 
superficial conclusion of the uselessness of a flower-mem- 
ber, "I ought to have known" that it had a contrived 
purpose. 

Mr. Wallace objects to the Duke of Argyle*s phrase, 
"Creation by law;" urging instead, as truer, Mr. Dar- 
win's idea of production by the " action of a few general 
laws of the simplest kind." But he immediately makes 
"laws" synonymous with "facts :" saying, "The chief of 
these laws or facts are the following." So that the 
"laws," ^\i\QS\ prodtice the "facts," are the "facts" them- 
selves. The confusion is inevitable, unless we accept 
the truth, that these " laws " are mere mental reprodtic- 
tions of ideas, disclosed in the order of nature, in ac- 
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cordance with which creative power has wrought The 
same writer, arguing against Providence, calls the Dead 
sea a " blot." Well, if, as Prof. Playfair says, " dirt is a 
good thing in the wrong place," and therefore not pur- 
poseless, the same may be said even of a "blot." It 
at least serves the purpose of bringing out more clearly, 
by contrast, the reality and supremacy of an overshad- 
owing Intelligence, otherwise less conspicuous. For his 
whole phrase is, " A blot upon the harmony and adapta- 
tion of the surface of the earth." But if a " blot" shows 
lack of design, harmony, in contrast, shows design. Is 
the harmonious world, then, designless ? How can there 
be a " blot'' upon a " blot " ? 

Second, As to the production of the higher from the 
lower, by unaided " natural causes!' " Thought is never 
found separate from life, nor life from matter; the higher 
is never found chronologically to precede the lower ; no 
intervening element can be detected; therefore matter 
is the cause of life, and life of thought." This logic is 
substantially the backbone of evolutionism. But it is 
certainly no less fallacious than the proverbial English 
^'post hoc, ergo propter hoc ;' which claims that "Tenter^ 
den steeple is the cause of Goodwin sands, because the 
encroachment of the sands followed the erection of the 
steeple." The following story is told of the demented 
King George. Hearing some one say that England 
was getting short of beef, he asked, " Why do n*t they 
plant some ?" Full of the benevolent thought, he him- 
self sowed a little spot in the back-yard with minced sir* 
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loin. Next morning, going out to "verify his hypothe- 
sis'* by inspection, he shouted, "Charlotte! Charlotte! 
here they are!" He had mistaken some horned snails 
for sprouting oxen. 

It would be well for some of our scientists — who cheer- 
fully set out to find the cause of phenomena, or a nexus 
between them, relating theni in the order of cause and 
effect — to remember that they have made it a first canon 
of science to repudiate the very idea of effective cause ; 
recognizing, instead, only a "definite order of succes- 
sion among facts. " Otherwise, for my part," says Prof. 
Huxley, " I do not see what escape there is from utter 
materialism and necessitarianism." Prof. Huxley's di- 
lemma therefore is this : Either the notion of cause is 
real ; whereupon the Protoplastic theory, as he admits, 
lands him in materialism; or it is unreal, and we know 
nothing of the relation between life and matter, except 
that one succeeds the other — in which latter case we 
escape from materialism by sacrificing creative proto- 
plasm. 

Turning to Mr. Spencer's philosophy — ^in which he, 
with sufficiently Utopian aim, sets out to reach ^'perfectly 
unified knowledge " — we find a recognition of ultimate 
reality in an Unknowable Cause ; which, however, seems 
to empty all its unknowableness into a kind of space- 
absorbing reservoir of " Persistent Force ;" whence it 
descends by a certain self-evolved gravity through cer- 
tain conduits called "modes," ("matter" being one of 
them,) also spontaneously self-produced and self-arran- 

15 
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ged; and beyond these, through still "differentiated" 
and ramifying channels, reaching ultimately the low, 
broad plain of " feeling, thought, and will." 

This is an interesting stream ; but unfortunately it is 
not the stream of nature, for that runs up hill; while this, 
in sympathy with Mr. Darwin's " Descent of Man," runs 
down. The analysis — by which disease unravels part of 
a man's faculties in delirium — by which death cuts the 
knot of vital circulation — ^by which the anatomist dis- 
sects apart the organs — by which, at the end of the de- 
scent, decay surrenders the crumbling elements into the 
dominion of " persistent force " — can be comprehended. 
That is the avowedly metaphysical side of the Spencerian 
scheme, already examined. But the synthesis is now in 
order ; the reascent from elemental dust and the force 
of gravitation, without the addition of any new element, 
to the living, sentient man. This is to be shown, not 
metaphysically, but physically, and verified experimen- 
tally. But the synthesis, in fact, begins not with physi- 
cal truth, but, as we have seen, with the " unknowable," 
and does not reascend through the actual course of na- 
ture, but moves on its monotonous way, touching real 
phenomena only, by metaphysical subtlety to melt away 
their identity; reducing love, thought, hearing, light, 
chemical affinity and the force of gravitation, to a com- 
mon Dead sea of force. At the end of our synthesis we 
find "all knowledge" to be "unified," in a conception 
somewhat like this: A man is a highly differentiated 
" mode of the Unknowable," whose life is comprehended 
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in "the adjustment of internal relations to external re* 
lations," and whose "thoughts that wander through 
eternity," have in them no element that is not also pres- 
ent in the buzz of a mosquito or the waving of a comet's 
tail. Is there, then, in the mind that wrought the Novum 
Organon no new element of wit beyond, that of Blumen- 
bach's ape, who tore out and devoured the pictured bee- 
tles from his n^aster^s books ? Is life fully grasped in 
a description that equally fits a teakettle of boiling 
water ? Does scientific verification by experiment con- 
sist in putting the facts into the pipe of metaphysics, 
and whiffing them away in a smoke of transcenden- 
talism ? 

It is true enough that the lower affects the higher ; as 
e, g.f the body, the mind ; but it is a relation of interac- 
tion, not that of subjection, much less of production. Pla- 
to said we should never have " perfect men " without " per- 
fect conditions." Did he mean that perfect conditions 
would create perfect men, or compel them to be perfect } 
That seems to be Dr. Draper's notion, and Mr. Spencer's 
also — since he makes men the mere creatures of environ- 
ment, forgetful seemingly of his primary principle that 
" action and reaction are equal." Mr. Wallace reminds us 
of the danger of ambiguity in arguing from manifest ad- 
justments to their purpose. He instances the channel 
of a river which " looks as if made for the river although 
it is made by it." If by " channel " is meant the course 
of the river the statement is not accurate, for he has just 
shown that this " line of least resistance " has beeji formed 
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for it by geologic forces. A stricter antithesis would 
have made the question whether, of mutually adapted 
channel and river, the channel was made by the river or 
the river by the channel. To assert the latter would be 
analogous to saying that body made life ; to assert the 
former, that life made body. But neither is true. The 
channel was made by geologic, the river by meteorologic 
forces: being made they have shaped each other only. 
"Great men," says Mr. Spencer, "are XhQ products of the 
society in which they appear." " Law is not a creation : 
it is a natural product of the character of a people." A 
comfortable respite for tugging aspirants and perplexed 
statesmen ; who have only to plant themselves and their 
measures, like an onion in a bed, and be passively 
" evolved." 

In 1859, Prof- Huxley, in his "Introduction to the 
Classification of Animals," adopts the "well-founded 
doctrine, that life is the cause, and not the consequence 
of organization." Since that day he has turned the 
proposition upside down, and thinks that " thoughts are 
the expression of molecular changes." But as Mr. Wal- 
lace remarks he gives no clew to the steps by which he 
bridges the chasm which Prof, Tyndall accounts "intel- 
lectually impassable." It is curious to notice how as 
men reach the different " bridges " on the way up from 
matter to spirit, they severally test them, shake their 
heads, and turn back. Prof. Gray, when "natural se- 
lection" assumes to be the "wind" — that is the produ- 
cing cause — instead of the "rudder," in the develop- 
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ment of life will go no farther. Mr. Wallace goes on 
cheerfully to the evolution of man, then hesitates and 
stops. Prof, Tyndall is not dismayed until he reaches 
the evolution of thought, when he finds the timbers rot- 
ten, and stands still. Prof. Huxley follows the logic 
courageously until he gets to the evolution of society : 
here his faith also falters, and he will not budge. Mr. 
Spencer however unflinchingly crosses every bridge— on 
the naked timbers, if need be — or even swims the torrent, 
carrying the banner of evolution through* physics, poli- 
tics, literature, aesthetics, sociology, and ethics, to the 
final goal of a " perfectly unified knowledge." 

Why do the rest successively pause while he goes on 1 
Because, apparently, they think the phenomena widen as 
they ascend : and that the doctrine of " persistence of 
force " — taken from the lowest and narrowest grade — is 
not broad enough to hold the stories that overhang more 
and more, like those of Solomon's temple, as they rise — un- 
less like that temple they have outer pillars introduced for 
each story. An avalanche let loose falls, and a man stand- 
ing upon the drift falls with it, and must fall. It would be 
true equally of an Egyptian obelisk^ an elephant, a Chinese 
mandarin, or a Roman-catholic devotee ; but it would not 
explain why the first should be shaped as it is, the sec- 
ond carry a trunk before and the third a queue behind, 
nor why the last should eat no meat on Friday. The last 
analysis does not necessarily bring the highest fact, nor 
the most general truth give us the most comprehensive 
knowledge of facts. To argue that because the law of 

15* 
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gravitation pervades alike the inorganic and organic 
world, a like mastery must obtain in both, is clearly 
fallacious ; for it is negatived in the first stages of organic • 
life where gravitation is met and mastered by the vital 
force. Much more may we doubt the supreme neces- 
sity, which, as the analogue of gravitation, is said to bind 
men fast in fate. That there are certain clear tokens of 
law in history, and that the corporate flow of social and 
national life has thus been kept between the banks of an 
appointed channel, is true enough ; but to argue hence 
that individual men are without free will, is as unjustifi- 
able, as to argue by an inverse analogy, as Mr. Spencer 
so vdiemently does, that the corporeal individual is the 
complete and detailed type of the "social organism." 
Because, at the word, an army is swung in compact 
and symmetric line, like the hammer of Thor, against 
the foe, and that by a single will, we may not argue 
that the individual soldiers are automata moved by the 
turning of a crank ; nor that, because in the case of the 
individual, the head receives the food which the stomach 
is to digest, therefore the general ought to consume all 
the rations for the army. . 

All arguments from analogy or generalization have 
an element of infirmity, since no two things are alike 
throughout. But when the analogy has been diluted by 
successive influx of phenomena from all realms, and 
simmered at last in the kettle of paradox, to evaporation, 
it becomes too thin to feed a hungry soul. 
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IV. GUARANTY OF CERTAINTY. 

It is said that a Spanish frigate once lay all night in 
the West Indian waters, firing broadsides into a craft 
close at hand, that strangely refused to move, or give a 
broadside in return ; and which proved, when morning 
dawned, to be a great silent rock. 

All cannonading against the notion of free will must 
end in like inglorious manner. For free will is not an 
evanescent spark, generated through the electric points 
of a long-drawn syllogism, but a solid fact of conscious- 
ness. As gruff Dr. Johnson said to Boswell, '* A man 
knows his will is free, and there's the end on 't." Accord- 
ing to Dr. O. W. Holmes, who is by no means biased 
against the scientific method, it is the ultimate fact. 
" The moral world includes nothing but the exercise of 
choice ; all else is machinery." This " moral world " Mr. 
Spencer proceeds to sponge out with a series of proposi- 
tions, which, although before alluded to, are worthy of a 
full citation, viz.: " Psychical changes either conform to 
general laws or they do not. If they do not conform to 
law, this work, in common with all works on the subject, 
is sheer nonsense ; no science of Psychology is possible. 
If they do conform to law, there cannot be any such 
thing as free will." The order of this logic is curious, 
considering that it is part of that inductive process which 
is the boast of modern science, and in which the essen- 
tial feature is that theory must wait on fact. Here the 
theory is that all psychical changes conform to law ; but. 
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it is argued, since free will is a psychical change, it con- 
forms to law ; hence " there cannot be any such thing as 
free will'' But the question whether the will is free is a 
question of fact— of an ultimate fact of consciousness. It 
seems then that for the sake of the theory we are to abandon 
the fact ; and a man must either renounce the testimony 
of consciousness, or reduce the new psychology to " sheer 
nonsense," carrying down with it "all other works on the 
subject." This reminds one again of the reasoning of 
Profs. Tyndall and Huxley concerning "spontaneous 
generation," both professing faith in it as a fact, because 
they believe in the theory of evolution. Remember 
that the data of science are the generalizations of fact, 
which become more conclusive as they extend without 
encountering an exception. The method, then, is this : 
" All the facts without exception thus far deny spontane- 
ous generation ; but the evolution theory requires it : 
therefore it is true'' This is what Prof. Tyndall calls 
"scientifically justifying" his "belief." All this brings 
to mind old Michael Scott, the " wizard, of such dreaded 
fame," (the pupil of that school of Arabian philosophy 
which Dr. Draper so exalts, and the translator of Aver- 
roes, to whom he attributes like teaching.) He disposed 
of the motion of the heavenly bodies thus : 

" The firmament of heaven is round, and all that is round is perfect; 
therefore the firmament of heaven is perfect. But everything that is per- 
fect is free from motion, because it can want or seek no good gift which it 
has not already ; and the firmament of heaven is perfect : therefore the 
firmament of heaven also is free from motion." 

But let us inquire into the steps that lead Mr. Spen- 
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cer to his conclusion. He begins, as we have seen, with 
an ".ultimate truth " transcending demonstration," viz.^ 
the " persistence of force ;" and force itself is involved in 
the primitive " affection of consciousness," which we call 
"will." We reach, therefore, one of those "fundamental 
assumptions without which thought is impossible," 
" which it can no more stir without using, than the body 
can stir without help of its limbs." We become suspi- 
cious, however, when told that these "fundamental intui- 
tions" "must be assumed as Xxm^ provisionally" "to be 
justified by the results^ Have we not just been told that 
they " transcend demonstration'' ? and what is " justifying" 
but " demonstrating" } But proceeding further, our fore- 
bodings prove prophetic. Not only are these "funda- 
mental intuitions" not justified ; they are ground to dust. 
For we find that they are an " illusion" derived from the 
unwarranted supposition " that the ego is something more 
than the aggregate of feelings and ideas y actual and nascent, 
which then exists!' If we ask how a man ever comes to 
think he has chosen to do an act, the answer is : " By 
speaking of his conscious self as having been something 
separate from the group of psychical states constituting the 
impulse, he is led into the error of supposing that it was 
not the imptdse alone that determined the action." The 
delusion that attributes free will to the ego then grows 
out of the error of supposing that there is an ego. The 
self consciousness of will is also a delusion ; there is no 
self-consciousness, for there is no self That which we 
call metaphorically "ourself " is a "group of psychical 
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States." We think ourselves moved by an " impulse ;" it 
is a mistake — ^we " constitute " the impulse. 

All this being true, and the " fundamental intuition "- 
the "postulate," on which "all reasoned-out conclusions" 
** must rest" — being gone, what has become of the philos- 
ophy of which it is the "datum," and the science of 
which it is the "basis"? The "limbs," without which 
the mind "cannot stir," being cut off, how are we to 
think or believe ; or rather, being proven never to have 
been, how have we thought, and to what purpose is our 
supposed philosophizing ? Nay, rather who are we that 
assume to ask questions ? Not only can we not cHoose ; 
we cannot think, and we could not perceive it if we did, 
for we are not self-conscious. We . are reduced to a 
" group of states " — a " cluster of automatic elements of 
thought " — a conglomerate of " accumulated ancestral ex« 
periences." Memory becomes now " fragments of cor- 
respondence." Intuition and reason are " relations in 
the nervous system," " which have been determined by 
the experiences of previously-existing organisms," "an- 
swering to relations in the environments." The part 
which the cerebrum and cerebellum play in mental pro- 
cesses is now illustrated. We may get a " better no- 
tion "of it from "musical instruments of certain. kinds, 
which are made to yield musical combinations without 
the hands of the performer," viz,^ a " musical box," or a 
"mechanical piano." But this does not explain the 
whole "mental process." The medulla oblongata is 
^^ played upon!* both by the cerebrum and cerebellum^ and 
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from withouty through the senses. This, as we are in- 
formed, finishes the perfect thought. 

This also- finishes our vain inquiry after a ^^ perfectly 
unified knowledge,'' and our expectation of it from the syn- 
thetic philosophy. For the whole destiny of that philos- 
ophy is staked on a single alternative. Either it must 
commit incontinent suicide, avowing itself ** sheer non- 
sense," or men, in order to save it from that necessity, 
must consent first to renounce their personal identity , and 
then to confess themselves barrel-organs. 

But even this may not obviate the danger : for having 
no longer a mental eye to discriminate, how can they dis- 
tinguish sense from " nonsense " — and being " barrel-or- 
gans " only, how can they avoid the suspicion that they 
have hten 'Splayed upon'' by some fantastic dreamer? 
and that what seems a profound conclusion may not be 
" nonsense " after all } 

The chapter in the " Psychology " on the " substance 
of mind," begins with this remark : " To write a chapter 
for the purpose of showing that nothing is known^ or can 
be known, of the subject which the title of the chapter in- 
dicates, will be thought strange. It is, however, in this 
case, needful',' The whole work concludes with a protest 
against the supposed charge of Materialism. The toler- 
ably-informed theorist is supposed to answer the objector 
, thus : " The name you give me is intended to imply that 
I identify mind with matter.' I do no such thing. I 
identify mind with motion." " Comparatively consistent 
as is this answer," says Mr. Spencer, "it is not the an- 
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swer to be here given." That answer is that while " a 
shock' in consciousness and a molecular motion are the 
subjective and objective sides of the same thing," they 
are a " manifestation of one and the same ultimate real- 
ity." This conclusion of objective psychology he pro- 
poses to find also in subjective psychology ; and this he 
does in the ** First Principles " as follows, viz.^ " Matter 
and motion, as we know them, are differently-conditioned 
manifestations of force," and force is a " mode of the un- 
knowable." That is to say, mind is not identical with 
matter, nor with motion. Perish the thought ! But all 
three are identical with force. And this consistently — ^for 
have we not reached again that land of philosophic en- 
chantment — the unknowable — ^where " things that are 
equal to the same thing are" not "equal to each other," 
and where things that are most unlike may yet be iden- 
tical } 

III. CONCLUSION. 

Our review of the whole field, then, shows that science 
can neither by its discoveries expunge the notion of, nor 
by its inventions dispense with the need of, a guiding 
Providence. Animalism, as the nucleus of character, and 
utilitarianism, as the basis of ethics, tend back to barba- 
rism. It appears also that the new philosophy, which 
aims to disprove Providence — having been first compelled, 
through the testimony of mind, nature, and society, to rec- 
ognize the very attributes of power, wisdom, and benefi- 
cence, which are in question — saves itself from manifest 
discomfiture only by annihilating itself as a philosophy — 
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ending all with true cuttlefish logic, hiding results in the 
inky and self-darkened waters of the unknowable. Both 
practically and theoretically, materialism ends as Carlyle 
says it ended in the French Revolution, " Having denied 
everything that was true, it blew out its own brains in 
the streets of Paris." 

On the other hand consider how the restlessness of 
human inquiry has brought out the lines of Providence in 
nature and history. How clearly has the prophecy been 
fulfilled, " The sons of strangers shall build up thy walls." 
Geology shows us how, among the ** many mansions," a 
" place " was here " prepared " for man — ^framed, finished, 
and furnished specially for his needs, before he was in- 
troduced. Had the " environment " brought him in, in 
the too early carboniferous era, he could not have found a 
crumb to eat ; but that age was needed to fill the coal-bins, 
whose full meaning has never been fully revealed, save 
by the tremendous steam forces of to-day. Chemistry 
tells of the perilous secret of the air, health wrought out 
of poisons, and these kept in diffusion by a special and 
beautiful contrivance. Botany tells us of the cereal — the 
"herb bearing seed" — given peculiarly to man, never 
originating in the wild state, and kept only by his hand. 
Palaontology and physiology show and explain the sig- 
nificance of the order of succession, in which the higher 
forms subject the earlier and lower to their use. The 
comparative studies of nature and man show how, in the 
former, ores have been hidden, seas interposed, contri- 
vances introduced, mysteries obtruded, penalties imposed, 
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as if by beckoning, by challenging, and by whip and 
spur, to bring man onward to his true destiny. Historic 
study has revealed a "power for righteousness," by 
whose " counsel " things " are determined before to be 
done ;" while to Herod and Pilate, and the rest, are still 
left the responsibility of "gathering together to do " them. 
Meantime, archaeology has found a Chaldean Genesis in 
stone, and confirmed the Bible records when they were 
most impeached, by the monuments of Egypt, Assyria, 
and Palestine. Textual criticism has brought out hidden 
manuscripts, settling the authenticity of the old. Philol- 
ogy has traced its lines back to three great groups, as if 
from Noah's sons ; has shown the latest mythologies to 
be " inventions " that men have sought out, " corrupting 
a primitive and simpler faith, which was no invention." 
The mythical theories which were applied to Homer and 
Herodotus, as well as Scripture, have been met by the 
discoveries made by Schliemann, and as Bayard Taylor 
thinks, the finding of even the improbable pigmies of 
Herodotus. 

" Printing " and the " compass " had long remained 
undeveloped in a Chinese " environment." But no soon- 
er does the one print the first Bible, than it plants the 
germ of a new " kingdom within ;" and no sooner does 
the other fall into the hands of Columbus, the adventurer 
for religion, than it opens the way to a "new earth," 
where that kingdom is to unfold. Hardening their mus- 
cles for the conquest, in a wrestle with New England 
rocks ; then drawn westward — by the forests tempting 
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adventure, the soil vaunting its fertility, by Mormon 
fanaticism, by Kansas political enthusiasm, by Pike's 
Peak and California gold-hunting — these pioneers span 
at length the continent. It is a continent that fronts, on 
the east, the old^ and on the west, the older world ; and 
the western slope, in climate and characteristics, is as 
Asiatic as the eastern is European. Unconsciously on 
their part — moved by all diverse passions and purposes, 
yet " guided wittingly " — the stations have been set that 
make possible the new highway between worlds. At 
length midway on the mountain-top, the long converging 
lines of iron draw together. In the dusky line of Chinese 
track-layers working upward from the west, and the great 
group of Germans and Irishmen that have wrought in 
like manner from the east, Asia and Europe meet, and 
stand silent, face to face. It is a supreme moment. 
The two old continents stand together upon the third 
and last — for there remain for adventurers "no more 
worlds to conquer." The Continental railway repre- 
sents, in their grandest embodiment, the science, that 
through the vaporous steam has mastered the " chariots 
of cloud," and the civilization that has made their long 
flight possible. The telegraphic wire waits also — the 
chief and latest born of the progeny of science — stripped 
like an athlete, the very nakedest form of force — to bear 
I a message round the world. The golden spike that 
binds the last rail is ready to be struck. 

But wait ! Asiatics, Europeans, and Americans bow 
their uncovered heads, an uplifted voice is heard, and the 
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telegraph clicks round the world the message, "Hats 
off ! prayer is being offered." And so, at the summit of 
the mountain, and of the world's progress, while the na- 
tions bow, and the winged lightnings serve. His Provi- 
dence is recognized who has brought us hitherto. 

And in prayer for His benediction is struck the stroke 
that welds the iron crown of this latest empire of civiliza- 
tion and the world. Unsought and uncontrived by man, 
"this also cometh forth from the Lord of Hosts, which 
is wonderful in counsel, and excellent in working." Let 
science also reverently take for its motto, with religion, 
the birth-words with which the telegraph, like the print- 
ing-press, acknowledged itself the offspring of Provi- 
dence, and dedicated itself to God, 

" What hath God wrought V 
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THE 



Plan of Redemption 



FROM A 



Scientific Standpoint. 



" Grace be to you and peace, from God the Father, 
and from our Lord Jesus Christ, who gave himself for 
Qur sins, that he might deliver us from this present evil 
world, according to the will of God and our Father : to 
whom be glory for ever and ever. Am^n." 

In these words the apostle tersely states the elements 
of redemption, viz.y tho, purpose, "according to the will," 
etc.; the end, " that he might deliver us," and the insiru-' 
mentality y "gave himself." These form the nucleus of 
the present discussion. 

Some precautionary words as to the nature and limits 
of that discussion are here needful. First, it is not in- 
tended to include the whole field of the atonement, inclu- 
ding the multiplex bearings of the death of Christ. The 
"mystery of godliness," into which the angels "desire to. 

16* 
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look," and which involves the reconciliation of "all 
things," " whether they be things in earth or things in 
heaven," if its immensity be compressible into human 
formulas at all, clearly cannot be exhausted by segmen- 
tary or antithetic theories, or fully mapped and inter- 
preted from a single standpoint. 

Second, the inquiry is not as to the consistency of a 
theory, but as to the credibility of a fact. Whether Je- 
sus of Nazareth did indeed live, die, and rise again, is a 
question of historic fact, and so capable of settlement 
by human testimony ; whether, as the Son of God, his 
incarnation, death, and resurrection were the essential 
factors in a divinely preappointed plan for. the redemp- 
tion of men, is again a question of fact, but of revealed 
fact ; not now to be settled by human testimony, but by 
divine. With this latter question alone we are here con- 
cerned. Beyond these, ranging away into the infinite, 
lie nebulous questions as to the ultimate how and why, 
which need not entangle, even though they overhang us. 

Third, the vain attempt is not here made to demon- 
strate the reality of redemption by original and indepen- 
dent proof. The fact, if it be a fact, is supernatural, and 
as such, incapable of complete measurement by the nat- 
ural. If it be discoverable by human reasoning, revela- 
tion is unnecessary. If it be capable of proof or dis- 
proof in like manner, revelation is without supreme 
authority. In either case the fact ceases to be supernat- 
ural, and revelation ceases to reveal anything. The 
business of science is therefore rather with the creden- 
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tials, than the contents of the divine testimony; if the 
former be complete, the latter cannot be questioned. 

'Qnty fourth, the humbler service is here undertaken 
of showing that the analogies of nature, from which ob- 
jections have been urged against this doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, not only do not invalidate it, but when fairly con- 
sidered, themselves supply illustrative hints, foreshadow- 
ing and commending it. 

The argument from analogy cannot directly and 
conclusively prove a proposition true or untrue, but only 
make it appear reasonable or unreasonable : for it is an 
inference from the likeness of certain known relations 
to that of others which are unknown. That inference 
increases in weight as the points of resemblance multi- 
ply, but can never go beyond the probable until similar- 
ity merges into absolute uniformity. 

But, imperfect as are the services of analogy, they may 
become the leading strings to knowledge. When the 
English Deists — whom Edmund Burke described as the 
"loud and troublesome insects of the hour," the "half-a- 
dozen grasshoppers under a fern, who make the fields ring 
with their importunate chink " — sought to show from na- 
ture that Christianity contained nothing new or true. 
Bishop Butler replied to them in his " Analogy." He be- 
gan with the modest proposition, in answer to their proud 
, boastings, that "it is not so clear that there is nothing in 
it." How congenial to reason, and how serviceable was 
the analogy thus traced, may be inferred from the fact 
that while Butler's work has become a classic, the whole 
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race of " Freethinkers," to whom he replied, had even in 
Burke's day, as he says, begun to "repose in lasting ob- 
livion." 

The constant shadow of God's thought falls upon, and 
is outlined, in the inconstant mirroring of nature and: 
history— seen there " as in a glass darkly." It is as real a 
"shadow of things to come," as the formally appointed 
type in the Jewish ritual ; but like that, it is a shadow 
only. Every shadow, whild it tells of light, is itself dark- 
ness. It is the shadow of something, but of that some- 
thing it. gives the outline only, not the specific contents. 
The traces of symmetry and purpose detected in the 
phenomenal world about us may therefore give us just, 
although incomplete, impressions of the real truth beyond, 
and will not betray us so long as they only " serve unto 
the example and shadow of heavenly things." There is 
a truth in the " struggle for life," and the " survival of the 
fittest." Our Lord clearly points it out in the parable of 
the sower, where the seed which alone bears fruit owes 
its " survival " to " favoring conditions,"— to the " environ- 
ment" of "good ground" lacking to the resit. There is. 
truth underlying the idea of " natural selection." Only 
put " God " instead of " nature," and make the mere 
verbal change from "selection" to "election," and there 
emerges the Bible doctrine of a "favored race," and a 
" chosen vessel,"— the " fittest " for a specific use — wheth- 
er the case be that of Abraham, Paul, or Cyrus. The origin 
of life is as undiscoverable by man's wit as ever. Still, 
while he "sleeps and rises" the seed springs and grows 
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up, " he knoweth not how, for the earth bringeth forth 
fruit of herself." The origin of evil he can no more ex- 
plain, for " while men slept, his enemy came." But wheat 
and tares being already here, he can learn much of, and 
infer much from, the phenomena of their growth. He 
can study and outline the method, although still ignorant 
of the cause. That study is the function of science, to 
whose resultant judgments we now turn, to find out their 
bearing upon the revealed doctrine of a plan of redemp- 
tion, and upon the cavils of men against it. 

Before proceeding to consider these objections in de- 
tail, it is well to notice that they come from two widely- 
different and even antipodal quarters ; and are based on 
the antagonistic authority, the one of intuition^ the other 
of experience. Of every new proposition that comes to 
us, we may ask, " Is it true to consciousness ?" or, " Is it 
true to nature.^" According as we make one or the 
other of these questions the final and exclusive criterion 
of truth, we fall into one or the other of two schools of 
thought, which have fought an internecine battle from 
the days of Plato and Aristotle down; if not from the 
dawn of the human intellect. 

The singular circumstance is, that while their prem- 
ises are irreconcilable, and neither system can logically 
complete itself without repudiating the other, each has 
almost inevitably and most illogically borrowed from, and 
built in part upon, the very premises it denied. It was 
the perception of this strange anomaly by the acute 
Pascal that brought upon him from Cousin, the charge 
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of "philosophical skepticism." "All their principles," 
said Pascal, "are true, but their conclusions are false, 
because the opposite principles are also true." "P)rr- 
rhonism and Dogmatism are each unanswerable, and the 
refusal to answer is itself Pyrrhonism." " Nature con- 
founds the Pyrrhonists, and reason confounds the Dog- 
matists." " You cannot avoid one of these sects, nor sub- 
sist in either." 

This yawning chasm of contradiction that underlies 
all human thought, the dim sense of which so startles 
men, that struggling to escape they fall into it — ^the ma- 
terialist, as we have seen, escaping from his stony dun- 
geon of necessity only by plunging into the philosophic 
nigban of the unknowable — and the Intuitionist, as we 
shall see, establishing his ideal world by the repudiation 
of the actual — does it not of itself hint of that deep origi- 
nal wound whereof "creation groaneth," waiting for re- 
demption ? Does it not testify of the need of some deep- 
er "reconciliation" than that given by the systems of 
philosophers, which cannot themselves be reconciled.^ 
This is that " mystery of godliness," into whose paradox- 
ical union of the Infinite and finite, omnipotence and 
weariness, sovereignty and subjection, all other mysteries 
merge. How could it solve them all, if it did not in- 
clude them all.^ "/« Jesus Christ,'' again says Pascal, 
" all contradictions are reconciled^ 

The objections now to be considered may be classified 
under four heads, viz,, those based on the authority of 
the intuitional philosophy to the effect that the plan of re- 
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demption, as outlined in Scripture, is, i. Unnecessary, 
2. Immoral ; and those based on scietitific rationalism to 
the effect that it is, i. Untenable in theory, 2. Impossi- 
ble in fact. 

I. OBJECTIONS OF THE INTUITIONIST. 
*' It is an amusing thing to consider that there have 
been men in the world who, having renounced all the 
laws of God and nature, have made laws for themselves 
which they strictly obey." Of none is this more true 
than of the self-vaunted "freethinker," who imagines 
that he has delivered himself out of the universe, while 
he only dangles spider-like, at th^ end of a long philo- 
sophic thread, spun out of his own entrails. Gluing him- 
self to the actual by the point of "intuition" alone — 
repudiating "dogmatism" and exterior revelation — he 
himself becomes at length a pendant oracle ; and from 
the end of his filmy strand of " deduction," begins to over- 
lay the " absolute intuitions " of others with dogmatism 
and revelations of his own. One of these deliverances 
is to the effect 

I. THAT REDEMPTION IS UNNECESSARY. 

Physical science, on the other extreme, pronounces it 
only too necessary, it being in fact impossible. This 
contradiction is radical, and gi:ows out of opposite views 
of the reality and inflexibility of law. " An exclusive 
devotion to physical pursuits," according to Sir Will- 
iam Hamilton, " diverts from all notice of the phenome- 
na of moral liberty," and "habituates us only to the 
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contemplation of an order in which everything is deter- 
mined by the laws of a blind or mechanical necessity/* 
By an inverse process, under the fixed gaze of the intui- 
tional philosopher, interior liberty becomes so real and 
masterly that exterior necessity melts into shadow and 
ceases to offer barriers to speculation. He sits down, 
indifferent to the crude phenomena that science prizes, 
and calmly proceeds • to evolve the universe, as Sir 
Arthur Helps' "German" did the required "Camel," 
" out of the depths of his own consciousness." Theodore 
Parker, by far the most virile and sagacious exponent of 
this theory, repeatedly states, as the orbital centre of his 
system, three " intuitions of consciousness," viz,: i. God, 
2. Right, 3. Immortality. The intuitive notion of God, 
he declares, involves His infinity. " There is no limita- 
tion to his existence, power, wisdom, justice, love, holi- 
ness, and freedom." "None from any outward cause 
whatever, none from any inward cause whatever." He 
denounces the Greek, Roman, and popular theology, as 
representing God to be " limited by elements of his own 
character." or objectively. Surely no broader denial of 
the reality of law in any sense, subjective or objective, 
can well be formulated. 

How will this intuition alone explain the actual uni- 
verse } In the sermon on the " Economy of Pain," sug- 
gesting that it cannot be fully explained by the inductive 
process, he remarks, " I shall be obliged to refer to the 
idea of God as infinite, and from that deduce the value 
of the function of pain and misery." Tracing its moni- 
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tory or educational function until he reaches the case of 
a whale with a broken jaw, who must go through life a 
" most deformed and unhappy whale," he admits that his 
philosophy cannot further "justify the ways of God to 
man," unless the whale be recompensed in another life. 
The whole authority of the Absolute Religion may thus 
be said to hang upon the immortality of whales. But this 
immortality is not taught in nature, nor by direct intu- 
ition. (Mr. F. W. Newman, his able fellow-believer and 
advocate of Intuitional Religion, finds no response in it 
concerning even human immortality.) It is a new reve- 
lation obtained by deduction, from the following often- 
reiterated /f7;^/j^/^.* "I count it impious to say that God 
has a right to create even a worm from imperfect mo- 
tives, for an imperfect purpose, of imperfect material, or 
an imperfect means ;" hence he " must " provide another 
world to remedy the creature-wrongs of this. " I know 
men talk as if God were not amenable to his own jus- 
tice." " This doctrine is odious to me." 

The absolute intuition that perceives God to be un- 
limited "by any cause whatever," inward or outward, 
thus forthwith by deduction finds him limited not only 
by the "elements of his own character," but by the 
"rights" of all created things, down to the smallest 
"worm," After so promptly contradicting itself, this 
theory need not scruple to go on contradicting both na- 
ture and Scripture. ."Deductions" from the *' Infinite" 
are meaningless as shadows cast by midnight. How 

valueless are our determinations of what God "ought*' 

17 
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to be, Or our conclusions of what God "ought" to 
do, calculated by the faint light of our intuitions from 
the narrow angle of our scanty knowledge! They do 
not interpret, they do not deliver from the iron grip of, 
that exterior necessity whose reality is as vivid to 
sense and reason, as that of .freedom to consciousness. 
" They cannot put you in jail for that," said the lawyer 
when his imprisoned client had stated his case. " But 
they have put me in jail," answered the uncomforted vic- 
tim of necessity. 

But supposing the broken-jawed whale to get an im- 
mortality, intuition and deduction know no other laws 
than those of this world. How, save by some creative 
intervention (which is repudiated), is he even then to get 
a new and perfect jaw.? And since all things have a 
"right" to a perfect destiny, what shall prevent the 
swordfish, that perhaps committed the injury here, from 
repeating it in the ferocious immortality which he equally 
may claim } To bring any other result, the law must 
somehow be remoulded. That this will be done is as- 
sumed. But how.? Either it must be in itself incon- 
stant, or it must be somehow acted on from without. 

But no truth more grows upon men, in the light of 
modern research, than that of the immutability of law. 
All its voices affirm together that " not a jot or tittle 
shall fail;" that the "uttermost farthing" shall be re- 
quired. " Transgression carries its- penalty in it^ as the 
acorn carries the oak," says a scientific skeptic; uncon- 
sciously reiterating the thought of James, " Sin, when it 
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is finished, bringeth forth death." The force once set in 
motion, and unhindered^ goes on, as we are told, "un- 
hasting, unresting," never wasting, never turning aside, 
never intermitting. 

The law works unflinchingly outward^ carrying the 
contagion of murrain to cattle and of plague to man, or 
the breath of spring, alike to all — causing the malaria of 
the fever-districts to creep, "without respect of persons," 
through the windows of the rich and the poor, levying 
tribute impartially upon all who are not delivered out of 
its range. It works as stubbornly inward^ transmuting 
act into habit, and pricking habit indelibly into the 
blood — ^and sinking it into the very marrow — so that lit- 
erally, and not figuratively only, a man's " bones are full 
of the sins of his youth." The exploded word of passion 
is no more gone than the exploded gun-charge when it is 
shot off : it is only transmuted into grime that abides. 
For "those things which proceed out of the mouth come 
forth from the heart, and they defile the man." The lie 
spoken, tends by laSv to become, the " lie that sinketh in." 

It works as resistlessly onward. The old and bitterly 
repudiated "dogma" of religion, that the "sins of the 
fathers" are " visited upon the children to the third and 
fourth generation," is the freshest and most loudly vaunted 
" discovery" of science. This " law of heredity," knitting 
a single trait, physical, mental, or dispositional — and 
perhaps a single impulse — into the warp of passing life, 
and sending it down through the long-drawn web of his- 
tory, is indisputable, and its significance is profound. 
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Thus tethered in the " flesh," and consciously brought 
into " captivity," that cry of Paul was not meaningless 
in his day, " Who shall deliver me ?" Science intensifies, 
speculation cannot dissipate, the conviction that for us, 
as for him, some deliverance is necessary. 

But it is again urged, under the alleged sanction of 
intuition, 

II. THAT THE SCRIPTURAL PLAN OF REDEMPTION IS IMMORAL. 

This immorality is supposed to inhere in the two ele- 
mental conceptions, i, of " original sin," the entailment 
of the guilt of the progenitors of the race — the only real 
transgressors — ^upon their innocent posterity ; 2, of re- 
demption ; the extinction of that guilt through its assump- 
tion and sufferance by another, also innocent. These 
objections rest on certain presuppositions, which we now 
proceed to consider : jseeking to speak cautiously, for in 
this border land of the natural and spiritual, and in so 
brief a discussion, it is easy to be misunderstood : and 
also reverently, remembering the caution of wise Richard 
Baxter, " The things of God are like snow, and man can- 
not touch them without leaving on them the print of his 
handling." 

It is assumed, 

Firsts that guilt can be personal only^ and therefore its 
entail or transfer is immoral. 

This assumption is a solecism. For if guilt can be 
personal only, its transfer is not immoral, but impossible. 
On the other hand, if such transfer be possible, it cannot 
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be immoral on the ground alleged, for guilt is in that 
case manifestly not personal only. 

The difficulty arises from the vagueness of meaning 
which here, as in much of the discussion of this subject 
at large, clings to the words "guilt" and "immorality." 

Morality belongs to the realm of spirit ^ and involves 
the idea of freedom. Law belongs to the realm of nature, 
and involves the idea of necessity. The one realm is the 
province of intuition ; the other of science. If we refer 
to the one for the idea of pure morality, and to the other 
for the idea of pure law, we may hope to escape confu- 
sion. But instead of accepting pure morality and pure 
law, thus given in nature and conscience, as the basis of 
our thinking, we are too apt to begin with mixed morality 
and mixed law, as given in the sentiments and jurispru- 
dence of men. How can we "justify the ways of God to 
men " — which are perfect — by the ways of men to men — 
which are imperfect ? 

Intuition finds in man, i. A notion of ideal right; 
2. A sense of obligation to choose that ideal ; 3. A con- 
sciousness of power to choose : 4. Remorse following a 
failure so to choose. These are the elements of morality, 
and the sole capital of the intuitive moralist. But this 
morality finds its whole universe within ; its facts, its 
tribunal, and its verdict, are there, and are unbiased by 
external circumstance. 

For conscience does not condemn us for lack of om- 
nipotence or omniscience, but only for lack of willingness 

to do right. Utterly diverse from law, it does not say 

17* 
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" must," but " ought ;" it imposes no outlined rule of con- 
duct, but supplies a principle of decision ; it appeals not 
to force, but to choice ; it belongs to persons, not to 
things. In the absolute sense, therefore, morality is lim- 
ited to the individual onlyy for nothing is immoral but 
wrong intent, and that cannot be transferred. 

Turning to nature on the other hand, science finds, 
I. Matter; its phenomena full of variety, yet showing 
clear traces of a universal order. 2. Force everywhere 
underlying and moulding matter ; its varieties still more 
clearly disclosing, a generic and symmetric relation. 
3. Invariability ; permanence in the quantity, and persis- 
tence in the tendency, of force, bringing a uniform order 
in the sequence of phenomena. 

Thus arises the idea of pure law. It belongs to or- 
ganism, not to personality ; it centres in necessity, not 
spontaneity ; it appeals to force, not choice : it regards 
fact, not intent; it is law, not morality. There is no 
morality in mathematics or machinery. 

To this realm of law, and not to morality, belongs 
primarily the notion of ** guilts It is simply amenability 
to law. Its etymology goes back to the radical idea of 
"compensation." "fine," "impost." In our authorized 
version of thie Scriptures, we find the expression, " They 
said he is guilty of death." Even in our day Chancellor 
Kent writes : " A ship incurs guilt by the violation of a 
blockade." The legal aspect of the word is especially 
prominent in the New Testament, where "sin" and 
"debt" are made parallel in the Lord's Prayer, and 
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where the Greek word commonly used to denote guilt is 
paraphrased by the apostle in his well-known words, re- 
ferring to the law as '* that wherein we were held'' In 
all this persists the conception of guilt, as subjection to 
the power of law, without referenee to moral deltn- 
quency. 

Now so long as the notions of morality and law, as 
thus defined, are kept pure, and guilt annexed to law 
alone, the confusion which gives birth to the objection 
now under consideration cannot arise. For if immorality 
consists solely in wrong intent, it cannot attach to any par- 
ticular law, nor even to the whole system of laws, in itself — 
these being mechanical only — ^but must find an ultimate 
purpose of evil in the thought of him who contrived 
them. On the other hand, if guilt be only a phase of 
liability to law, and if law be, as it seems to be, not only 
the actual basis of organization of the universe, but, so 
far SIS we know, the one element essential to the exis- 
tence of a universe— the very essence of law being also its 
uniformity and inflexibility — then, to insist that the 
spread or descent of guilt is immoral, is to insist that it 
was immoral to create a universe at all. 

But unfortunately, in "justifying the ways of God to 
men," it is common, as before intimated, to base inter- 
pretation, not on pure morality and pure law, as revealed 
in conscience and nature, which are " the ways of God," 
but to turn for an ideal to the opinions and statutes of 
men. 

"The representation of God after the model of the 
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highest human morality which we are capable of con- 
ceiving, is not sufficient to account for all the phenome- 
na exhibited by the course of his natural providence." 
So says Mr. Mansel: and it is obviously true, if by 
" human morality " we understand, as is clearly meant, 
that formal morality which is expressed in human con- 
duct, or in human systems of ethics ; for this is marred by 
ignorance and infirmity, and wavers with time and place. 
But the dangerous ambiguity latent in the expression ap- 
pears when Mr. J. S. Mill, commenting upon it, says in 
response, " I will call no being good, who is not what I 
mean when I apply that epithet to my fellow-creatures." 
The goodness here referred to is clearly not that which 
is to be inferred from conduct or opinion, but goodness 
of heart, " What I mean," when I call a fellow-creature 
" good," is not that his ways are perfect, but that his 
motive is so. 

That God must be good in this absolute sense, Mr. 
Mansel would not surely have denied. But that His 
goodness in the relative sense, sweeping through the arc 
of creation and providence,! must be justified by our local 
and tentative standards of right, Mr. Mill would hardly 
have affirmed. We cannot pronounce upon the goodness 
of even a fellow-creature as determined by his conduct, 
while we know but " parts of his ways." The thrust of 
the knife, the stroke of the beheading-axe, which seems 
to the savage, from his standpoint, assault or murder, 
either criminal, becomes to the more intelligent observer, 
surgery or justice, each beneficent. 
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The morality to which Mr. Mill points is that pure 
morality which, being given in conscience, is absolute, 
and is necessarily attributed to the Absolute One ; but 
the " human morality " of Mr. Mansel is that complex 
product of custom, education, and temperament, which, 
varying with every zone of time and space, and being 
ephemeral and imperfect, forms no just standard for the 
measuring of the Eternal and the Perfect. 

The notion of law and its correlative guilt are in like 
manner complicated by a continual reference, in thought 
and discussion, to human tribunals for their interpretation. 
" Laws, in their most extended signification," says Mon- 
tesquieu, " are the necessary relations which spring from 
the nature of things^ In his celebrated work on Juris- 
prudence, Mr. Austin discriminates between natural law, 
which is the law of Gody on the one hand, and positive 
law 2Xid positive morality on the other, which correspond 
to human jurisprudence and human ethics. The science 
of law, as Prof. Amos urges, is impeded, i. By implica- 
tion with morality f which is distinct; 2, By confusion of 
law in the abstract with individual and local laws. For 
while human jurisprudence primarily deals with acts and 
their consequences alone, and is thus- far truly law, pre- 
cise and certain, it also incidentally intermingles a re- 
gard to motive, and so ceases to be pure law, becoming, 
by so much, uncertain. 

Now, it is not uncommon, in theological discussion, 
to ignore the distinction here made, and to find the ideal 
of law, not in that " law in the abstract," that " necessary 
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relation which springs from the nature of things," that 
** natural law," which legists thus identify with the " law 
of God," but in that blotted and interpolated transcript 
of it, which human legislation and administration present. 
Thus, in commenting on Paul's statement of the bear- 
ing of Adam's sin upon the race, in the fifth chapter of 
Romans, it is usual to say, with Dr. Hodge of Princeton, 
that the evil it entailed came " as a condemnation^ not as an 
arbitrary infliction, nor as a merely natural consequence " — 
that they are ^' penal, because judicially inflicted'' — and 
yet that they follow " in virtue of the union, representa- 
tive and natural, between Adam and his posterity," 
" Death," again, is said to be the " necessary consequence 
of sin." The sharp emphasis here laid upon the " penal " 
or "judicial" element, as antithetic to "natural conse- 
quence," is unwarranted and misleading. For, in the 
first place, the evils "judicially inflicted" must have 
been inflicted according to some law. But what law? 
Not that of Moses, for it was not yet given. Not that o^ 
conscience, for it condemns only voluntary transgres- 
sions. There remains, then, only the law of nature, and 
whatever follows from that is a "natural consequence." 
In the second place, the evil that followed transgression 
and descended by inheritance is not less truly " penal/' 
because it is a " natural consequence," for it is a sanction 
of law. But it is not judicial in the sense here implied, of 
deliberation, decision, and infliction by an independent act 
of discretion and will after the fact, for it was preap- 
pointed and inevitable. In the third place, it seems in- 
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congruous to speak of death as the ^^ necessary conse- 
quence of sin," following in any intelligible sense from 
our ''natural relation to Adam, yet as being not a 
"merely natural consequence," but a judicial — that is, 
extra-natural — infliction. The apostle's language is, " By 
one man sin came into the world, and death by sin ; and 
so death came through to all men, for that all have 
sinned." The idea here suggested is simply that cor- 
ruption came into and pervaded humanity, as the result 
of transgression, according to natural law. 

Returning now to our objection, let us carry with us 
the discrimination we have reached. Man is indeed 
spirit ; and as such, free, and capable of morality, and on 
that side individually and solely responsible. 

But he is also flesh ; being born into a bodily and 
psychical organism, which, as an integral part of nature, 
must recognize her organic law and share her involun- 
tary bondage to it. On this side solely does the ques- 
tion of the transmissibility of guilt and the fitness of re- 
demption arise. For depravity is not of the essence^ but 
of the nature of man, and it is his nature that is to be re- 
deemed — in which redemption also all nature^ according 
to the Scripture, shall share. 

Is it then contrary to the law of nature that guilt (/. e.y 
subjection to penal evil) shall reach beyond the individ- 
. ual transgressor ? Far from it. This tendency to the 
organic spread of evil, as well as of good, is one of the 
prime truths of nature. And it is inevitable. For there 
are not two laws — ^a law of evil and a law of good — ^but 
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one inexorable law under diverse aspects — producing op- 
posite results because of opposite conditions. The same 
iron cylinder that works constructively, turning the blank 
page into print, works also destructively, crushing the 
careless hand : the same sun that lends life to the living, 
brings corruption to the dead. " There is everywhere a 
tendency of molecules," remarks Prof. Tyndall, " to run 
into organic forms. Electricity sent through a solution 
of acetate of lead makes it grow like sprouting ferns." 
But this tendency perverted, " worketh wrath :" as in the 
strange phenomena of heterotypy, where the abnormal 
working of tissue-making laws produces hair, teeth, and 
epidermis in the stomach, or parasitic tumor, cancer, 
or tubercle. "The strength of modern therapeutics," 
according to Dr. Gull, '*lies in the clearer perception 
than formerly that diseases are but perverted life-pro- 
cessesV Even so. It is the old truth uttered by Paul in 
this connection : ** The commandment which, was ordain- 
ed to life, I found to be unto death!' 

Now since law belongs to the organism, rather than 
the individual, and since it has no self-modifying power, 
it follows that, once set awry, it must work evil to the 
whole race, unless somehow averted or counterpoised 
from without. This redemption is in Scripture repre- 
sented as accomplished through the intervention of 
Christ's sacrifice. 

But against this it is urged. 

Second, That law is essentially remedial: and that to 
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impose its penalty on the innocent is to add a new wrong 
without effacing the old. 

But still taking our notion of law from nature, we find 
the question to concern not persons ^ but things ; not mo- 
tive or character^ but power. For here the evil act be- 
comes a permanent evil force, a pestilent and contagious 
thing. Against this centre of disturbance natural laws 
do work remedially, but remedially /<?r the organism only, 
regardless of the individual — 

" So careful of the type, she seems 
So careless of the single life." 

The fox gnaws o£E the limb caught in the trap, sacrificing 
it rather than that the whole body should perish. The 
thorn in the flesh rouses the whole body to activity 
against it, for in the wounding of a part "all the mem- 
bers suffer ;*' but if, when the signal of pain has been 
given, and the red flag of inflammation hung out, no 
other relief comes, a channel is dug through the tender 
tissues and filled with pus, through which the intruder is 
floated out, like a ship from the dry-dock — all this at the 
expense of the wounded part. This sentiment of corpo- 
rate self-preservation lies at the root of criminal law, and 
of that "wild justice" which supervenes when law fails. 
The conception of evil, as a leprosy extending to gar 
ments and house, as well as to children and dependents, 
to be rooted out only by the extermination of all these, 
is natural as well as scriptural. So the evil of Achan's 

sin was thoroughly put away from Israel only by the 

18 
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destruction of sons, daughters, oxen, tent, " and all that 
he had." 

Now no force of nature dies of itself. Its seeming 
cessation is always absorption by some countervailing 
and equivalent force. For the law of compensation and 
equivalence prevails. There is no redemption but by 
sacrifice. The sunflower must sacrifice the leaves of its 
corolla if it will bring more seeds : the grape branch 
must give up its buds if it will become a tendril " Ex- 
cept a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abi- 
deth alone." 

If it seem strange that our Lord is represented as 
"through death" destroying "him that hath the power 
of death " — evil thus curing evil — ^let it be remembered 
that power over disease in nature rests not in food chief- 
ly, but in medicine. Digitalis — one five-thousandth of a 
gramme of which produces death — is yet a potent reme- 
dial agent, slowing the heart's pulsations where abnor- 
mally swift. 

It is no strange thing in nature or in history for 
sacrifice to bring redemption, or for one to bear the 
transgression of many : shielding from the bursting 
clouds of retribution, as the slender rod shields from the 
electric stroke by gathering and quenching the vengeful 
fires in its own quivering fibres. So was Christ " made 
sin for us, who knew no sin," " blotting out the hand- 
writing of ordinances that was against -us, which was con- 
trary to us, and took it out of the way, nailing it to his 
cross." 
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II. OBJECTIONS OF THE SCIENTIST. 

The d, priori objections thus far considered have little 
weight with science. The question here is not what will 
square with moral theories, but what is credible as fact. 
It is alleged that the Scriptural scheme of redemption, 
as tested by the light of nature, is 

I. UNTENABLE IN THEORY. 

And this on divers grounds. 

First. Because nature knows no reversal or suspension 
of law. 

The inviolability of law is as radical a truth in Scrip- 
ture as in nature. " It is easier for heaven and earth to 
pass, than one tittle of the law to fail." And this invio- 
lability, so far from being inconsistent with, is the very 
ground of the necessity of, redemption. There is no hint 
of reversal or suspension, but of satisfaction only — and 
satisfaction is a tribute to the integrity of law. Christ 
came " not to destroy, but to fulfil." 

But a distinction is to be made between a suspension 
of law in itself, and a suspension of its operative power. 
When Sir Isaac Newton's falling apple had reached the 
ground, the law of gravitation was not suspended, for the 
tendency to fall remained, but its operation was stopped 
by the counter law of impenetrability. The bean-germ 
that breaks the earth-crust above it, and pushes upward, 
carrying its heavy cotyledons upon its head, as if an in- 
fant lifting a knight's iron helmet, does not reverse the 
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law of gravitation, but subordinates it to the higher law 
of life. In human life all the processes that belong to 
inferior nature obey their own laws unmarred : the ball- 
and-socket joint of the hip, the hinge of the elbow, the 
chisels and wedges that we call teeth, the elastic spine 
on which the head rests as a carriage on springs, the 
valve-work of the veins, and the gearing of muscle and 
ligament, the arrangements to convert motion from the 
straight to the rotary, or to cumulate it, all obey the laws 
of mechanics ; the bones grow through the periosteum, 
as the trees through bark, obeying vegetable law, and 
budding and grafting are alike possible in animal and 
vegetable life: crystallization and chemical processes, 
light, heat, and electricity, follow their own normal meth- 
ods within as without the body ; but all these are curbed, 
and subjected in their operation, to the superior force of 
life and mind. 

In like manner, not by contempt of, but by recogni- 
tion and intelligent manipulation of the laws of mechan- 
ics, growth, chemistry, and physics, the wonders of heal- 
ing and surgery are wrought. In this ascending hierar- 
chy of forces,, through which life and order first come, 
and broken order is again restored, without prejudice to 
law — nay, even according to law — why should it seem 
strange to hear Paul say, " The law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death" } '* For I through the law atn dead to the law, 
that I might live unto God." 

The Scriptural redemption is again claimed to be 
inconsistent with the philosophy of nature. 
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Second. Because nature knows nothing of contrivance 
to obviate the disastrous working of law. 

In the interview of the wise woman of Tekoah with 
King David, in which she is persuading him that he may 
find a way, without sacrifice of royal integrity, to bring 
home the exiled Absalom, she lets fall one of those deep- 
reaching words, prophetic of Christ's redemption, more • 
noticeable because hidden in so inconspicuous a place, 
viz., " Neither doth God respect any person ; yet doth he 
devise means that his banished be not expelled from him." 

Notice the illustrations of this resort to a saving 
device in Israel's history. When the decree went forth 
against the first-born of Egypt, the law of death did not 
turn back at any door, but spread imf)artially and univer- 
sally : " for there was not a house where there was not 
one dead." But in the homes of the chosen people it 
was a dead lamb and not a dead child ; for by a device 
the law was met, and tht first-bom became a redeemed peo- 
ple. The fiery serpents were not destroyed as the people 
prayed, for in God's ways there are no backward steps : 
" whatsoever God doeth it shall be for ever ;" but the 
brazen serpent was lifted, and by this device the evil was 
counterpoised. The law of blood-revenge — the law of 
nature — ^was in existence, putting away the stain of blood 
by the destruction of the man-slayer, but visiting equal 
and undiscriminating wrath on the wilful and accidental 
homicide. The law was not reversed, but the innocent 
was given a city of refuge, and so the harmful working of 
a healthful law was obviated by a device. 

18* 
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What other than a similar device are those " benefi- 
cial contrivances" and "protective resemblances" of 
which biologic science makes so much ? The Highland 
' sportsman and the bird of prey are not hindered nor abol- 
ished ; but the ptarmigan they seek is given a " city of 
refuge " in its winter coat of white upon the snow, and 
its ashy coat among the heather. In the " struggle for 
life " against the keen eyes of his stronger foe, the stick- 
bug gets his chance in aping the twig he lies upon, stretch- 
ing out his limbs unequally, to make the illusion more 
complete. The chamois-hunter is lithe, and the eagle's 
eye is telescopic ; but " the high hills are a refuge for the 
wild goats and the rocks for the conies." 

The one prominent and persistent feature in nature's 
plan, and that which gives charm and meaning to science, 
is the reaching of ends through secondary agencies rather 
than direct force ; new contrivances being successively 
introduced to meet new needs. 

Nor is this method unworthy of the Great Designer, 
as sometimes urged ; for wisdom is more admirable than 
power. Ajax defying the lightning is not so great as 
Morse taming it, and harnessing it to thought : the one 
is the naked bravado of brute force, the other the mastery 
of intelligence through shrewd adjustment. The first 
step of progress from barbarism, in all history, is akin to 
that recorded in Scripture where Jabal invented tent- 
dwelling, Jubal the harp and organ, and Tubal Cain be- 
came '* an instructor of every artificer in brass and iron." 
From that low level up to the " frozen music " of cathe- 
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dral architecture, the " removing of mountains " at Mont 
Cenis, and the mystery of Fairmount, where the Schuyl- 
kill is taught to carry itself to the hilltop on its own 
shoulders, to satisfy the city, civilization has advanced, 
not along the natural earth-road, but by the artificial 
highway of invention. Science and art have wrought 
together — the one exploring difficulties and resources, 
the other meeting better-understood difficulties with 
better-known resources through wise device. 

But all these marvels of ingenuity have been antici- 
pated, if not directly suggested, in nature. The swan, 
with trim-built hull and paddle-foot, sailing with lifted 
wing before the wind, the nautilus both sailing and an- 
choring, the " iron-clad" turtle, the " ram "-prowed sword- 
fish, the animal " torpedo," the shooting-fish that brings 
down a fly with a well-aimed water-drop, what are they but 
mimic models of our modern naval architecture and war 
machinery } In that wonderful category of unanswered 
questions propounded to Job by the Lord when he spoke 
out of the whirlwind, is this challenge, " Doth the hawk 
fly by thy wisdom T The challenge is well put ; for even 
to this day, men seeking to fly in balloons, and ignoring 
the teaching of nature, have missed the prime secret of 
success ; for, as the Duke of Argyll has shown, that 
secret is not in exceeding lightness, but in balancing 
, weight against the weight and elasticity of the atmo- 
sphere. As the best illustration of the matchless contri- 
vances that render flight possible, he curiously enough, 
without mentioning the above passage, selects the hawk. 
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explaining how weight and form of body and wing ena- 
ble the bird through gravitation to overcome gravitation, 
and guide its course upward and against the wind. The 
law of gravitation, unhindered, would sink the carbonic 
acid of the atmosphere dry to earth ; oxygen, nitrogen, 
watery vapor, and hydrogen rising in layers above it ; but 
the new and peculiar law of elastic diffusion overcomes, 
and keeping them evenly mixed, makes life possible. 
The Rhine flower would be submerged or torn from its 
stem in the river's swift rise, but its stem is made a spiral 
spring, which, stretching or contracting, lets the flower 
float always on the surface. The skill of the photograph- 
er, by which he e£Eaces the " negative," and makes the 
plate sensitive again, is outdone by the mysterious inner 
working that momentarily washes the retina of the 
human eye clean and sensitizes it to new impressions. 

Is it degrading to attribute to the Creator that which 
we count highest in the creature ? Shall we despise in 
nature that which has proven most exalting in man ? 

In truth, the wonder, admiration, and expectation 
roused by such marks of intelligence have lent stimulus 
and fascination to all physical inquiry. Sir John Lub- 
bock, noticing the curious habit of " going to sleep " in 
many flowers, some during rain, some by day, and some 
by night, reckons it a device that has a meaning. After 
careful study he concludes that ii\ some flowers the petals 
close because the rain would wash the pollen away; 
that others, being fertilized by night-flying insects, then 
keep open doors, and emit sweeter fragrance, but close 
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by day, lest they be robbed by alien insects ; while others 
still, depending upon bees, put forth their attractions 
by day to win help. The monotonous lullaby and the 
measured movement of the cradle winning to sleep, open 
the way to the philosophy of the heart's rhythmic beat 
and rest. The stiffening or grating of the elbow or the 
knee leads to the discovery that in this marvellous hu- 
man machine every joint has its own self-accumulating 
and self-discharging oil-can, keeping up perpetual lubri- 
cation. 

Above all things, we marvel at the skill of men that 
brings diverse results from simple causes, and by parsi- 
monious outlay changes discord to harmony. The 
genius that brings back the spreading walls of the Paris 
opera-house without destroying and rebuilding, and 
without engineering, simply by the help of iron rods and 
lamps, or who splits the mountain side with water drops, 
wins deserved applause. We recognize the genius of 
Ole Bull, as he brings intricate harmonies from a single 
string ; and of Mendelssohn, as the solid and monotonous 
wheezing of the bagpipe melts upward, in his reminis- 
cences, into ethereal and changeful harmonies, as grace- 
ful and delicate in their tints as the wavering auroral 
lights. How is the grace of the Infinite Mind less mar- 
vellous, that out of the colorless sunbeam pours the gor- 
geous hues of the landscape and the sky ; that softens 
and blends the harsh outline through atmospheric haze, 
and the harmony of perspective; that out of crum- 
bling clay and vagrant force builds the delicate cradle of 
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tissues in which life rests, and balances it on a rocking 
breath. By slow stages, through interlocking agencies — 
modifying, purging, harmonizing — the intricate problem is 
wrought out ; and every deeper glimpse into the meaning 
of the separate organs in life's structure, through the mi- 
croscope, comparative study, or more careful observation 
of habit and function, only makes more clear the conclu- 
sion that " He deviseth meansy 

Still another suggestion is urged against the Scriptu- 
cal redemption. 

Third. Because there is in nature no fickleness^ but one 
continuous plan. The idea of intervention to correct oc- 
curring evil not only breaks up the manifest harmony of 
nature, as we are assured, but disparages the wisdom and 
capacity of the Creator : since it implies that a change 
of plan became necessary to remedy unexpected de- 
fects in the working of laws, which higher wisdom 
would have foreseen, and higher ability would have ob- 
viated. 

This tinge of afterthought nowhere in Scripture 
attaches, in fact, to the purpose of redemption. On the 
contrary, it is old as the counsels of eternity in its con- 
ception, new only in its manifestation. The "lamb" 
was "slain from the foundation of the world," "foreor- 
dained before the foundation of the world, but manifest 
in these last times." It is the " mystery which was kept 
secret since the world began." That the existence of 
such an ultimate remedial purpose from the beginning is 
not inconsistent with its long obscuration, and its accom- 
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plishment at last through oblique methods, nature may 
help us to understand. 

The highest phenomena of nature present a complex 
harmony : but it is reached through successive discords. 
The ultimate form reveals a symmetric plan, but the 
stages of development seem often discordant or meaning- 
less. The very first element of theoretic progress is that 
restlessness of the primitive molecules, which Mr. Spen- 
cer terms the " instability of the homogeneous." Perfect 
equilibrium is stagnation. Disturbance of equilibrium is 
therefore the first step in the upward march. Thence 
with every onward gradation there is a seeming change 
of plan ; something constantly lost, something as con- 
stantly introduced. 

In the non-living world the law of symmetry is com- 
plete. There is no margin of diversity in crystallization 
or chemic law. The uniformity of outline and proportion 
is inflexible. But the great transition into the world of 
life is marked by the abandonment of symmetry as the 
supreme idea. " The structure of chemical compounds," 
say3 M. Gaudin, **is subject only to mathematical laws, 
which laws do not control that of organized matter. In 
germs and their products there exists a want of symmetry 
in their axes, which indicates a formative purpose!* In 
the very lowest forms of living matter — those corpuscles 
I which Dr. Beale regards as exhibiting life without organ- 
ization — the characteristic feature is the absolute irregu- 
larity of movement. "Were it possible to take hundreds 
of photographs at the briefest intervals, no two would be 
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exactly alike." In the forms of organized life, while the 
radiates, which are the lowest, exhibit a comparative 
simplicity of geometrical form, which t^rof . Agassiz has so 
well illustrated, the higher orders become more and 
more eccentric, and independent in outline. 

Again: stability is characteristic of the dead world. 
The "everlasting hills" rest quietly on their bases un- 
troubled by heat or cold, or by animate foes. But aban- 
doning this serene immovability, nature plunges the first 
forms of life into a vortex of change, scattering waste 
seeds and creatures like dust from the flying wheel, and 
precipitating a destructive mutual " struggle for life." So 
prominent does sensibility to and disturbance by the 
surrounding world become, that M. Broussais reckons 
irritability the essential attribute of living matter, disease 
being its abnormal increase or decrease. This change of 
controlling thought, becomes more manifest as we ad- 
vance from the torpid, cold-blooded crustaceans to the 
delicately sensitive human creature ; whom refined life 
has made " thin-skinned " and tremulous as an electrom- 
eter to the touch of surrounding influences. The plan 
seems changed, and jarring to have taken the place of 
concord. 

Again : the manifest advance in the orders of animate 
life is not in a continuous straight line, but by a seeming 
partial retrogression. A single pattern is wrought out 
until nearly complete, and then some threads are, as it 
were, ravelled out, and a new and higher pattern under- 
taken from that lower point Even in individuals this 
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phenomenon appears. The young jelly-fish is an indepen- 
dent symmetrical creature, swimming freely by the help 
of moving fringes that cover it ; but soon it flattens at 
one end, becomes less solid and shapely, and rooting it- 
self upon a rock, gives up its locomotion, and goes back 
to the bondage of vegetable forms, and so reaches its 
maturity. 

Yet again : in advancing from lower to higher in the 
four great orders of animal - life, a most conspicuous 
change of dominant idea occurs at each step. 

In the radiates, at the bottom, the constant feature is 
the radiation of all lines from one common centre — the 
stomachy which is the nucleus of organization. The very 
lowest forms include only a stomach, without members. 
(A significant hint as to the relative grade of those hu- 
man protozoa " whose god is their belly.") 

In the mollusks the type changes. The dominant fea- 
ture now becomes the capacity of expansion and contrac- 
tion of the pulpy body, laying hold on the protecting 
shell. Instead of an exaggerated stomach, the creature 
takes the form of a bundle of muscle and bone, the bone 
upon the outside. 

In the articulates another change appears. The single 
stomach of the radiate, and the simple muscle and shell 
of the mollusk, give place to a complicated system of 
rings and joints which give name and character to the 
whole order. 

At length we reach the highest order in the verte- 

bratesy based, not on stomach, muscle, or joint, (all which 

19 
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are here, but in inferior relations,) but built upon the 
backbone, as a vessel upon her keel. The significance of 
this new feature does not api>ear until we learn of the 
nature and functions of the marvellous cord it holds and 
protects ; for in this cord is hidden a new secret, where- 
by structural form itself becomes subordinate. Almost 
if not absolutely wanting in the lowest creatures, it 
appears as an insignificant ventral thread in moUusk and 
articulate. Then transferred to, and significantly shielded 
in the spinal column, it developes through fish, reptile, 
bird, and beast, until it culminates in the overmastering 
brain of man. 

And here at the summit we may look back over the 
long line of ascent, and see that, though at times seeming 
to turn aside abruptly, and even to return upon itself, it 
has on the whole moved steadily to a foreseen end. For 
in the complex human organism there is not a part which 
has not been sketched out, according to that most com- 
petent authority. Prof. Owen, in the inferior creatures. 
*• In thy book all my members were written, what days 
they should be fashioned, when as yet there was none of 
them." So David echoed before the time the modern 
conception that rudimentary organs are but prophetic 
types. Stomach, muscle, bone, joint, with all their 
accompanying machinery, are here, but all subordinate 
and working together under higher rule. Born the fee- 
blest and most sensitive of all creatures — neither armed 
by nature with weapons of defence, nor given places of 
refuge — shut out from the air by lack of wings, from the 
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waters by lung-structure and want of web-foot or fin — 
inferior to the brutes in keenness of sense, muscular 
strength and swiftness, and protective instinct — he yet 
rules earth, air, and sea, and with his pigmy force sub- 
dues the Titans of the animal world. All this is due to 
the same agency through which he balances himself in 
upright posture and utters articulate speech, and for the 
sake of which he may well sacrifice bodily advantage ; 
for the most perfect adjustment of skeleton and muscle 
would not hold the body in equilibrium but for the calcu- 
lating force of the brain. An ape endowed with perfect 
vocal organs could not si)eak without the appropriate 
nerve filaments to master them. The difference in value 
between claw and hand is not in bony structure, but in wit. 
It is plain, therefore, that in the order of nature there is 
continual diversion of plan; at each stage the old pattern 
ignored and a new one introduced, until " in divers parts 
and in many ways" the separate elements of humanity 
have been introduced; then all are blended in the' bal- 
anced chord : 

** Through all the compass of the notes it ran. 
The diapason closing full in man," 

But, finally, it is alleged that redemption is 

II. INCREDIBLE IN FACT. 

There is no analogue in nature of such a process, it 
is said, and there is, therefore, no footing for faith. But 
its credibility does not depend upon our finding a precise 
counterpart combining all its features. That would con- 
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tradict alike the teaching of Scripture and the course of 
nature. For in the one, this transaction is represented as 
a " new thing," unique, and the more significant because 
occurring ** once for all." In both, the rudimentary and 
single type is partial only, portraying fragmentary fea- 
tures of that which is to be. Who could predict from 
the useless, floating bone in the cat's shoulder, or from 
the horny hoof of the horse, that a being was yet to 
appear, so strange as man, in whom the one should become 
a collar-bone and the other a finger-nail } If the separate 
elements can be found in nature that together make up 
the outline of the Scripture redemption, the objection 
from that side will cease. 

Consider, then, 

I. The incarnation. 

The appearance of a new and higher type of being is 
not strange, seeing that the whole history of nature is 
made up of such advances. The union of two natures is 
seen not only in the general combination of vegetable 
growth with animal locomotion, but more conspicuously 
in those ambiguous creatures that naturalists know not 
how to assign exclusively to either kingdom. The taking 
of a lower form by the higher being is typified, as we have 
seen, m the jelly-fish, which, beginning as a separate 
creature, takes on the likeness of vegetable life that it 
may thereby perfect, and surrender, itself to the produc- 
tion of many lives ; breaking up into rings, each one of 
which becomes a new creature. The introduction of a 
nezvform of life through birth is precisely the method of 
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nature, the uniform method. The most rigid uniform! ta- 
rian must admit this break in the continuity of cogniza- 
ble forces. The '* obscure causes " which lead to " varia- 
tion of type" lie in the mystery of birth. Birth from a 
virgitiy so much sneered at, is by no means without fore- 
shadowing. In the familiar phenomena of production by 
fission — as Eve was " taken from the side " of Adam — 
there is no seminal contact. And so various and obscure 
are the phenomena of birth, that even if partheno-genesis 
in nature be unreal, the facts that have justified its so 
earnest and plausible advocacy leave its occurrence in a 
higher form at least perfectly credible. 

II. Redemption, 

The ministries of nature are among her most conspicu- 
ous and beautiful phenomena. As the " Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister," so the sun 
pours out its wasting cruse of light not for itself, but for 
the myriad lives that hang upon it. ** Cleave an atom," 
says the Persian proverb, " and you will find a sun." For 
the spirit of service reaches to the lowest ; especially the 
higher lends help to the helpless lower. The free insect 
bears the seed-burden, for the tethered flower, to a fit soil ; 
the mother bird feeds her blind and feeble young, and 
teaches them how to fly ; man climbs up the ledge of 
life mainly that he may lift the inexperienced who follow 
after, and his chief function in dealing with nature is to 
learn, and help her to, her highest destiny. 

Not less obvious is the recurrence of ministry through 

death, " Almost all things are by the law purged with 

190 
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blood.". The material o£ life, to use Prof. Huxley's ex- 
pression, " is always dying, and, strange as the paradox 
may sound, could not live unless it died." No creature 
brings a new life into the world save through the " valley 
of the shadow of death," — and the higher the life the deeper 
the valley, the darker the shadow — until it reaches the 
"anguish" which turns to "joy that a man is born into 
the world." So rigorous are the computations of Nature, 
that the bondsman cannot come forth until some one 
satisfies her claim "to the uttermost farthing." The 
prophecies of nature and Scripture alike, therefore, justify 
the question, '^Ought not the Christ to have suffered these 
thingSy and to enter into his glory T 

But sacrifice does not complete the work of redemp- 
tion : for it includes also ministry by impartation of a 
higher life. It is said of some in the Epistle to the He- 
^ brews that they " were tortured, not accepting deliverance, 
that they might obtain a better resurrection'' Nature 
does not forbid, even though she may not perfectly con- 
firm, such a hope. Paul's question to Agrippa might 
well be propounded again to the naturalists of to-day, 
" Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you 
that God should raise the dead T If the dried-up mum- 
my of an animalcule can, as they urge, recover its lost 
life again; if it be not incredible that life may even 
spontaneously spring from dead matter — a leap being 
made in both cases across the gap from death to life — 
why should it be counted improbable that the spiritual 
germ of an endless life, planted within the earthly body 
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of man should, without breach of continuity, prolong its 
life beyond the decay of the mortal part, and that God 
should give it "a body as it hath pleased him." They 
who find the chief marvels and mysteries of nature com- 
ing through birth into this life, ought not to cavil at the 
thought of greater marvels attending birth into a life be- 
yond. No man who had not seen the like, could be per- 
suaded that the loathsome, awkward, earth-bound, gross- 
feeding grub — when it surrenders even the half- torpid 
life it had, and glues itself fast in its silent shroud into 
some sheltering crevice — is only preparing to emerge, a 
** new creature," with graceful form and burnished wing, 
to sip the nectar of flowers, and float at will through 
the new, free realm of air. But all cavils of theory, how- 
ever plausible, yield to the testimony of fact in the one 
realm, and why not in the other. Let men of science, 
craving facts, turn from the haze of speculation and the 
oracular tripod, to question the validity of testimony to 
the historic fact — the central fact of Christianity — that 
" Christ is risen indeed." 

Through that new life imparted^ redemption is com- 
plete. For the new life is " life in Christ^ as of "branch- 
es " in the " vine." The phenomena accompanying 
transfusion of blood, and grafting, in nature, are curious 
and instructive. Life is thus divided and transferred. 
The apostle, referring to the grafting of the " wild olive 
branch" into the "good olive tree," counts it "contrary 
to nature;" but only contrary in this, that while ordinari- 
ly the branch, borrowing life, yields its own fruit, here 
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the good tree lends both life and goodness of fruit to the 
inferior branch. The recent experiments in animal 
grafting, by Paul Bert and others, are still more signifi- 
cant ; for it appears that while the vegetable graft remains 
physiologically a parasitey the graft upon animal life be- 
comes a part of the corporate life itself Again gleams 
out the meaning of one of those rough jewels of unavow- 
ed prophecy, dropped lightly by the way, in Abigail's 
message to David, " The soul of my Lord shall be bound 
in the bundle of life with the Lord thy God." "Because 
I live," said the Lord, "ye shall live also." 

At the end of the long ascent of natural development, 
we find ourselves only on a Babel tower, looking heaven- 
ward, but with no wings to mount. Here the dreams of 
optimists, and the sanguine hopes of reformers, have 
halted and died. That which the human heart cannot 
but long for, and catch gleams of in the mute prophecies 
of nature, yet cannot realize of itself, is at last fulfilled in 
the redemption of Christ. From this shadowy taberna- 
cle of earth and sky, where the inexorable debt of nature 
is paid with " blood of goats and calves," " by his own 
blood, he has entered in once, into the holy place, having 
obtained eternal redemption for us." Why shall we not 
then join in the heavenly song, 

" For thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to 
God by thy blood out of every kindred and tongue 
and people and nation : and hast made us unto our 
God, kings, and priests, and we shall reign on the 

EARTH." 
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